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Suggestions and Materials 


RILEY DAY 
PROGRAMS 


By 
CHARLES A. GREATHOUSE 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Parade of School Children Past Riley's Home on His Birthday, October 7, 1913 


O my Lockerbie Street! You are fair to be seen— 
Be it noon of the day, or the rare and serene | 
Afternoon of the night—you are one to my heart, 
And I love you above all the phrases of art, 
For no language could frame and no lips could repeat 
My rhyme-haunted raptures of Lockerbie Street. 
From Lockerbie Street. 


Two 


А PROCLAMATION 


James Whitcomb Riley was born оп the 7th day of October, 1849, in 
Greenfield, Hancock county, Indiana: and he has lived all his life in the 
state of his birth. He is a Hoosier to the core. 

In his early boyhood he was afforded the usual educational advantages 
common to boys in his station in life; but those advantages were really 
hindrances to him. He was a genius and his spirit sought realms beyond 
the schoolroom. It was impossible to throw limits about the sweep of his 
mind by the inflexible rules of the schoolmaster; and he instinctively 
accepted the world as his field of labor, and the human heart as the source 
of his inspiration and the object of his devotion. 

Whether the arch above his head was at times one of sunshine or one 
of cloud, all recognized that in the depths of his soul there was love for 
his fellowman and adoration for his God. Whether he was painting signs 
or writing verses, the people were his study. He familiarized himself with 
their manners and customs and characteristics, and ‘‘with melody and 
sweetness and a singular gift of invention””, he told them things about 
themselves they did not know. This is why they have always loved him so. 

More than any other citizen of Indiana, James Whitcomb Riley has 
carried the fame of his native state into the schools and homes of the 
world. It is not strange, therefore, that there should be a widespread 
feeling among our people that the next anniversary of his birth should be 
celebrated in honor of his poetic genius and his literary achievements and 
in recognition of his contributions to society. 

The people are grateful to those who honor and serve them, and will- 
ingly make public acknowledgment therefor. To whom could they with 
greater propriety pay such tribute than to this sweet singer. He is the 
children’s poet, and he has hecome such because he has so much of the 
spirit of the One who said “Suffer little children to come unto ше”. АП 
Indiana will rejoice, therefore, to see her children afforded an opportunity 
to place their heart wreaths upon his brow and strew their flowers about 
his feet. А 

NOW, THEREFORE, [, Samuel М. Ralston, аз Governor of the State 
of Indiana, hereby designate and proclaim 

the 7th day of October, А. D. 1915. 
the anniversary of the birth of James Whitcomb Riley, 
as 


RILEY DAY 


and Г urge all the people of the state to arrange in their respective com- 
munities, in their own way, appropriate public exercises in their schools 
and at their other public meeting places; and that they display the Amer- 
jean Flag at their homes and places of business on this day, in honor of 
James Whitcomb Riley, Indiana s most beloved citizen. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have set my hand and 
caused to be affixed the Great Seal of the State of 
Indiana, at the Capitol, in the City of Indianapolis, this 
Sth day of September, А. D. 1915. 


By the Governor: ја , 


Governor. 
Howey ©. Coote 


Secretary of State. Three 
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SEPTEMBER 9, 1915. 
Governor Samuel М. Ralston: 


DEAR GoveRNoR—In your proclamation in this morning’s Star you have 
done me an exceeding great honor, and one for which my gratitude goes 
out to you with a feeling and fervor as joyous as the brightest smiles and | 
as deep as very tears. Truly, my debt to you is great beyond speech, апа w 
I only set this down in lieu of all appropriate expression. 


Most gratefully and faithfully yours, 
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TO THE TEACHERS OF INDIANA 


To the Teachers and Superintendents—October seventh, nineteen hun- 
dred and fifteen, has been set aside by Governor Ralston as Riley Day and 
all the people of the state have been urged to arrange in their respective 
communities and in their own way, appropriate public exercises in honor of 
Indiana’s most beloved citizen—James Whitcomb Riley. 


It is particularly fitting that the teachers and children of the state 
should thus pay their tribute of love and admiration to our own beloved 
poet by appropriately observing his birthday. James Whitcomb Riley is 
the sympathetic interpreter, not only of child nature and life, but of the 
common heart of our people, and the teachers of the publie school, more 
than any one else, represent the people of the entire state. Mr. Riley is, 
in faet, one of us. He speaks our tongue. His words are the language of 
our people. He interprets the innermost longings and faiths of our hearts. 
He expresses in words of musie our deepest sympathies and hopes. He 
loves and understands children as no poet ever did, and believes that the 
beauty and innocence of youth is the loveliest thing in human life. 


It is, therefore, right that the ehildren and teachers of the entire state 
should pay their tribute of love and respect to this interpreter of childhood 
and master singer of our people. You will do well to honor, by appro- 
priate exercises, the man who is the teacher of us all. The man who has 
found in the lives and hearts of our own Indiana people, wherever he 
looked or listened, unheralded and unsuspected sourees of song. 


It is my desire that appropriate exercises be held in every school in 
the state Thursday, October seventh, nineteen hundred and fifteen, in com- 
plianee with the Governor's wish. 


Trusting that the following suggestions and program which we have 
prepared in the hope of giving you some assistance in arranging for this 
celebration may prove of service to you, 1 remain, 


Very sincerely yours, 


MA 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


“But he that is greatest among you, let him be as Ше younger; 
and he that is chief as he that doth serve.” 


A little boy once wrote to James Whitcomb Riley and said, “І tell you 
what, Mr. Riley, I was glad to learn you was living because I thought all 
poets was dead.”” 

This was all especially funny because at heart Mr. Riley is as spry 
and sprightly as ever and as lively as when he used to romp barefoot across 
the dewy grass in the mornings long 
ago. But he was born many years 
since—over three score—so long ago, 
in fact, that he came into the world 
in a little log eabin, weatherboarded 
over, lighted through little square 
panes daytimes and by candles at 
night. And one day his father bought 
his first oil lamp. ‘‘To us it gave forth 
marvellously lustrous light," says 
Mr. Riley with a smile. “Father came 
home with the lamp and chimney in 
one hand, and a bottle of coal oil in 
the other, and tinkered with the out- 
fit all evening for the family’s benefit. 
Г was then reading the Arabian 

"Jimmp'' Riley, Going On Six Nights, wholly enraptured with that 

magie story, and had eome to the tale 

of the Wonderful Lamp and the ery of new lamps for old. Well—the smell 

of that eoal oil beeame assoeiated in my mind with Aladdin and his Won- 

derful Lamp, and to this day I cannot smell coal oil without recalling the 

old delights of the story and feeling myself lying prone on my stomach 
reading, reading, and reading by the hour.” 

The picture (on page nine) shows ‘‘Jimmy’’ Riley and his mother, 
M he loved above all else with all his heart, and whom he reealls in the 
ines: 


Restore her thus, О blessed Memory !— 

Throned in her rocking-chair, and on her knee 
Her sewing—her workbasket on the floor 

Beside her,—Springtime through the open door 
Balmily stealing in and all about 

The room; the bees dim hum, and the far shout 
And laughter of the children at their play, 

And neighbor-children from across the way 
Calling in gleeful challenge—save alone 

One boy whose voice sends back no answering tone— 
The boy, prone on the floor, above a book 

Of pictures, with a rapt, ecstatic look— 

Even as the mother's, by the selfsame spell. 

Is lifted, with a light ineffable— 

As though her senses caught по mortal егу, 

But heard, instead, some poem going by. 

‘Jimmy ” or “Вай” was fond of books from the very first —even before 
he could read—or even before he could spell without reading. “Long 
before I was old enough to read," he says, “Т remember buying a book 
at an old auetioneer's shop in Greenfield. 1 can not imagine what prophetic 
impulse took possession of me and made me forego the ginger cakes and 
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the candy that usually took every cent of my youthful income. The slender 
little volume must have cost all of twenty-five cents! It was Francis 
Quarles’ Divine Emblems,—a neat little affair about the size of a pocket 
Testament. J carried it around with me all day long, delighted with the 
very feel of it. 

** “What have you got there, Bub?’ some one would ask. ‘A book,’ I 
would reply. ‘What kind of a book?’ ‘Poetry-book.’ ‘Poetry!’ would 
be the amused exclamation. ‘Can you read poetry?’ and, embarrassed, I’d 
shake my head and make my escape, but I held on to the beloved little 
volume.” 

And now you ought to know how he looked. He wasn’t a handsome 
boy,—he had whitish hair and very pale eyes, and oh so many freckles, 
‘‘which was a great offense,’’ he says. Perhaps he wanted the little girls 
to like him better; perhaps he was sensitive when the ‘‘kids’’ called him 
““spotted face’’; anyway he was ashamed of the freckles and yearned to get 
rid of them. 

“ Апа so one day,” he says, “my heart was made glad by the sight of 
a bottle in a drug store window—a bottle with an ultramarine blue label 


BIRTHPLACE 
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lettered in gold, on which I read, ‘Sure cure for moth, tan, freckles, ete.’— 
oh, there were a hundred things it guaranteed to do and above all the rest, 
positively to remove freckles. After a few days’ gazing at the bottle out 
of school hours I mustered up courage to price it. Fifty cents! Of course 
Т could never buy it—why, I didn’t get fifty pennies in a whole year—and 
so my hopes sank to earth again. Then one morning my father told me 
to go down town and buy some sugar—fifty cents? worth— Charge it,’ he 
said, ‘no—wait—here is a half dollar.’ So I got the idea of charging the 
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sugar anyway, and buying the coveted bottle with the ultramarine blue 
label and the golden saying, ‘Positive cure for freckles.” Oh how proud 
I was of that bottle! I hugged it under my coat all the way home, then 
hid it in my inside pocket, and didn’t eat any breakfast. No—I was too 
thrilled and excited. Then I went to school, scooting down an alley on 
the way and stopping before a barn. The hay was strewn around loosely 
there—it was an old deserted barn, and gave me a chance to be all alone. 
So I pulled out the bottle, doused my hand and rubbed my face thoroughly. 
I fairly expected the freckles to rattle as they fell. Then I corked the 
bottle and hid it beneath the floor, broke out of the barn and scudded along 
to school. I was late by this time. All the pupils were at attention when 
I arrived, and oh what a laugh they set up! ‘Why, Jimmy,’ cried the 
teacher, ‘what do you mean by coming to school in this condition!’ ‘Why, 
what’s the matter?’ I said. Then she took me out on the back porch to 
her mirror and showed me my face. It was as yellow as an Easter egg! Of 
course, Г had not read the directions. They said rub off immediately with 
salt water and part of ап egg—the white, Г believe. Well, the lovable old 


Where He Lived as a Вор 


lady rubbed my face good and hard to get the stuff off, and in the course of 
two or three days all the freckles came off and my skin, too—every bit of 
it! And I haven't had a freckle since, no sir!" | 

This first teacher, Mrs. Neal, he has described himself. 

“Му first teacher was a little old woman, rosy and roly-poly, who 
looked as though she might have just come tumbling out of a fairy story, 
so lovable was she and so jolly and amiable. She kept school in her little 
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Dame-Trot kind of dwelling of three rooms, with a porch in the rear, like 
a bracket on the wall, which was part of the play-ground of her ‘scholars,’— 
for in those days pupils were called ‘scholars’ by their affectionate teachers. 
Among the twelve or fifteen boys and girls who were there I remember 
particularly a little lame boy, who always got the first ride in the locust- 
tree swing during recess. 

“This first teacher of mine was a mother to all her ‘scholars,’ and in 
every way looked after their comfort, especially when certain little ones 


The Little Poet and His Mother 


grew drowsy. I was often, with others, carried to the sitting-room and 
left to slumber on а small made-down pallet on the floor. She would some- 
times take three or four of us together; and I recall how a playmate and 
I, having been admonished into silence, grew deeply interested in watch- 
ing a spare old man who sat at a window with its shade drawn down. 
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After a while we became accustomed to this odd sight and would laugh, 
and talk in whispers and give imitations, as we sat in a low sewing-chair, 
of the little old pendulating blind man at the window. Well, the old man 
was the gentle teacher's charge, and for this reason, possibly, her life had 
become an heroie one, earing for her helpless husband who, quietly соп- 
tent, waited always at the window for his sight to come back to him. And 
doubtless it is today, as he sits at another casement and sees not only his 
earthly friends, but all the friends of the Eternal Home, with the smiling, 
loyal, loving little woman forever at his side. 

“She was the kindliest of souls even when constrained to punish us. 
After a whipping she invariably took me into the little kitchen and gave 
me two great white slabs of bread cemented together with layers of butter 
and jam. As she always whipped me with the same slender stick she used 
as a pointer, and cried over every lick, you will have an idea how much 


Present Home on Lockerbie Street 


punishment I could stand. When I was old enough to be lifted by the 
ears out of my seat that office was performed by a pedagogue whom I 
promised to ‘whip sure, if he’d just wait till I got big enough.’ He is 
still waiting! 

"There was but one book at school in which I found the slightest inter- 
est, —MeGuffey's old leather-bound Reader. It was the tallest book known, 
and to the boys of my size it was a matter of eternal wonder how I could 
belong to ‘the big class in that reader.’ When we were to read the death 
of ‘Little Nell,’ I would run away, for I knew it would make me сту, that 
the other boys would laugh at me, and the whole thing would become 
ridieulous. I couldn't bear that. A later teacher, Captain Lee O. Harris, 
came to understand me with thorough sympathy, took eompassion on my 
weaknesses and eneouraged me to read the best literature. Не understood 
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that he couldn't get numbers into my head. You couldn't tamp them in! 
History I also disliked as a dry thing without juice, and dates melted out 
of my memory as speedily as tin-foil on a red hot stove. But I always 
wanted to declaim and took natively to anything dramatic or theatrical. 
Captain Harris encouraged me in recitation and reading and had ever 
the sweet spirit of a companion rather than the manner of an instructor.’’ 

After he left school Riley had so hard a time that he, in mind, turned 
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back longingly to “the old days," “the days gone by, with every day а 
holiday and life a glad romance." For then he swam in ‘‘the old swimmin’- 
hole" with the hurrahing gang, ‘‘just too glad for anything": or he lay 
on the bank “knee deep in June" and dreamed and listened to what the 
breeze was whispering to the trees and the water was erooning to the 
dragon flies. Or he tramped along the old highway, ‘‘Out to Old Aunt 
Mary's," or took delight in the tootings of ‘‘The Old Band,’’ or heard 
the stories ‘Тһе Raggedy Man”? had to tell, or those witch tales of “Little 
Orphant Annie's." АП he has written about is real. He lived it all him- 
self. This is always true of the great writers. 

But finally “the days gone by" were gone for sure, and the boy was 
а man and had to work. What could ће do? Не could do everything, — 
except what was useful or what people would pay for. He could play а 
“ае?” and a guitar, he could sing and aet, and write verses and tell 
stories. But nobody would pay him for this. Everyone said, ‘‘Oh, he's 
just an idle no-'eount fellow!" That hurt his feelings right when he had 
the most need to keep a stout heart. 

What had he been doing all these years—just having a good time and 
dreaming? No—indeed—the had been thinking things out for himself, 
studying nature and observing people, and becoming wise by his own think- 
ing. That's what every boy and girl has to learn,—to think things out 
for himself—not to learn meaninglessly by rule, but to think all for him- 
self. And so Riley wasn't so far behind in the world, after all, nor did 
he lack courage. Не had faith that God meant him for some good use 
and so he kept on trying to do the best thing he knew how to do, writing 
poetry. And one day when he was most discouraged he sent some of his 
poems off to Longfellow. 

Oh what a glad letter he got in reply, saying, “I think your poems 
show the true poetic faculty and insight.’’ Then all the world was changed 
for him. Не fell to work with a wil and wrote and wrote, ever with 
more success, until he had enough for a book. Then he printed ‘‘The Old 
Swimmin'-Hole and 'Leven More Poems," just a paper-backed humble 
little book, sold over a newspaper counter,-—but it was so good a book that 
it sold out entirely and made him eighty-three dollars and twenty cents! 
So he tried more and more books, regular books now with stiff cloth covers 
and illustrations in them. They sold and sold and sold, so he just kept 
writing more and more, until he has almost а hundred books to his eredit. 

Many sales and many books—do these make ''suecess''? Some people 
are narrow enough to think so. But this is not Riley's suecess. His is 
in the love he has won from everybody. Why does everyone love him so, 
why do universities honor him, why did the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
give him the gold medal for poetry, why does the governor of our state 
single his birthday out for a proclamation ? 

Simply because he unselfishly has done the most for our people. 
Не has awakened the best in our hearts. has made us feel more nobly and 
more tenderly,—and that is what we live for, not for wealth nor fame, but 
that our souls may grow in love. As Henry van Dyke wrote to him: 

Other poets may soar above you, 
You keep close to the human heart. 
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RILEY LETTERS TO CHILDREN 


October 7, 1911. 


To the School Children of Indianapolis: 

You are conspirators—every one of you, that’s what you are; you have con- 
spired to inform the general public of my birthday, and I am already so old that I 
want to forget all about it. But I will be magnanimous and forgive you, for I know 
that your intent is really friendly, and to have such friends as you are makes me— 
don’t care how old I am! In fact it makes me so glad and happy that I feel as 
absolutely young and spry as a very schoolboy—even as one of you—and so to all 
intents I am. 

Therefore let me be with you throughout the long, lovely day, and share your 
mingled joys and blessings with your parents and your teachers, and in the words 
of little Tim Cratchit: “God bless us, every one.” 

Ever gratefully and faithfully 
Your old friend, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


October 7, 1912. 
To The School Children Generally: 

It may be well for you to remember that the day you are about to celebrate 
is the birthday of many good men, but if I may be counted the least of these, 1 will 
be utterly content and happy. Т can only thank you and your teachers with a full 
heart and the fervent hope that the day will prove an equal glory to us all. 

To The Very Little Children: 

Т would say—be simply your own selves, and though even parents, as Г some- 
times think, do not seem to understand us perfectly, we will be patient with them 
and love them no less loyally and very tenderly. 

Most truly your hale friend and comrade, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


August 30, 1912. 
Dear Elizabeth Раде: 

You have sent me a mighty good letter, and I thank you heartily. I receive 
a great number of letters, mostly written by grown-up people, and it is really sur- 
prising how uninteresting they can be. 

Give me a letter any time from the Elizabeth Pages of this world. What you 
say in appreciation of your “Daddy” goes spang to the spot. That is right, bet on 
your “Daddy” above all other men however bright they shine in the spotlight of 
our gubernatorial halls. And the dog James Whitcomb Riley Page at once romps 
into my affections. As you say, you “hope he will be a smart dog”, and if he is not 
you “will change his name to Edgar Allen Poe.” I agree with you, as Г, too. dislike 
Poe so much that I am glad he is not here to be embarrassed thereby. 

Thank you very much also for liking my books, and always have your “Daddy” 
--шу friend—to interpret them to you. 

By the way, though, you must spell Allan with an a, as Mr. Poe was very touchy 
on that point. 

As ever and always your old friend, 
JAMES POPCORN RILEY. 


For the Very Excellent and Exacting Critic, Little Miss Mabel Wessels: 
One time a little girl she got her Ma to write and tell 
A Pote-ry Man she like his poems all most amazin’ well! 
An’ nen the Pote-ry Man he said—"It is so glad I am 
I'm 'bliged to write that Little Girl an’ tell her "Thanky-ma'am.' ” 
Very truly your old Hoosier friend, 
April 10, 1897, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


Twelve 


February 5, 1896. 
JAMES L. MURRAY— 

Dear little boy—No-sir-ee! I couldn't write verses when I was nine years old 
like you. But, as you do, I could get verses “by heart,” for speeches at School— 
only I always got pale and sick and faint when I tried to speak 'em—and my chin 
wobbled, and my throat hurt, and then I broke clean down and—cried. Oughtn’t 
I been ashamed of myself? I bet you ain't goin’ to cry—in the Second Room of the 
A Grade! 

I was sorry to hear your mother died when you were only one year old. My 
mother is dead, too; and so I wouldn’t be surprised if your mother and my mother 
were together right now, and know each other, and are the best friends in their 
World, just as you and I are in this. My best respects to your good father and 
teachers all. 

Ever your friend, 
JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
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Thirteen 


TO JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


1 have read [your poems] with great pleasure, and think they show the 
true poetic faculty and insight.—Earliest encouragement, from Henry W. 
Longfellow. 


Today, in presenting Mr. Riley to you, I can say to you of my own 
knowledge, that you are to have the pleasnre of listening to the voice of a 
true poet.—James Russell Lowell. 


James Whitcomb Riley is nothing short of a born poet and a veritable 
genius. He gets down into the heart of a man, and in a most telling way, 
too,—this delineator of lowly humanity, who sings with so much fervor, 
pathos, humor and grace, and who has done things, perhaps, which will 
outlast the more laborious work of some of the older and more pretentious 
poets.—Oliver Wendell Homes. 


The simplicity and innocence and sincerity and unconsciousness of 
Riley’s old farmer are perfectly simulated, and the result is a performance 
which is thoroughly charming and delicious. This is art—and fine and 
beautiful, and only a master ean compass it— Mark Twain. 


No poet has shown such a passion for the homely and humble things of 
life and has dared to portray them with such unshrinking fidelity, such 
fond and unpatronizing tenderness. No one else has conceived so truly and 
so kindly of children or has been able to tell us so sweetly what they are. 
— William Dean Howells. 


It’s ho-my-Riley! kase all thu my dreams 

You er allers a-skippin’ dat Jim-along-Jeems 

Wid Jim-along-Joe twel it natchally seems 

You er here sho ’nough, whar you oughter be, 

A-bangin’ aroun’ an’ a-loafin’ wid me— 

An’ I wish you wuz—Yes-sir-ree !—Joel Chandler Harris. 


Every one knows where is Lockerbie Street, 

For there a poet has lived and sung, 

Wise as an angel, glad as a bird, 

Fearless and fond in every word, 

All his life. And if you would know 

The secret of joy and the cure of woe,— 

How to be gentle and brave and sweet,— 

Ask you way to Lockerbie Street.—Bliss Carman. 


‘Twas you sang first the yet unsung 
Faith of a people brave and young 
To whose rude speech a wild tang clung. 
In clean earth born,— 
The variant Saxon of our tongue 
You did not scorn !—Aferedith Nicholson. 


This is the reason why all men love you, 
Remember your songs and forget your art: 
Other poets may soar above you— 
You keep close to the human heart.—H enry ган Dyke. 


Your trail runs to the westward, But since I have read your verses 
And mine to my own place; "Tis easy to guess the rest,— 
There is water between our lodges, Because in the hearts of the children 

And I have not seen your face. There is neither East nor West. 


—-Rudyard Kipling. 
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Dedicated to 
Mra. Мотя Black. 


There! lit-tle girl; 


F s 


things of the long 


lit - tle 


soon pass by. There! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 

They have broken your slate, I know, 
And the glad, wild ways 

Of your school-girl days 

Are things of the long ago; 

But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl; don’t ery! 


Used by special permission of Gamble Hinged Music Co. and 
Mr. Clarence Forsyth. Mr. Forsyth was a beloved Hoosier artist. 


There Little Girl; Don’t Cry. 


(Riley) 


CLARENCE FORSYTH. 
„В. Ме. 
+ 


dont cry! 


But child ish trou- bles will 


girl, dont cry! 


Copyright, МСМ, Wulschner & Son. 


There! little girl; don't ery! 

They have broken your heart, I know; 
And the rainbow gleams 

Of your youthful dreams 

Are things of the long ago; 

But Heaven holds all for which you 

sigh.— 
There! little girl; don't ery! 
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SELECTIONS CHILDREN LOVE 


All poems here included used by special permission of the Bobbs- Merrill Со. 
— from the Biographical Edition, Copyright, 1913. 


“ 
А BOY’S MOTHER 


My mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 

I couldn’t be as good—no, sir!— 
Cav't any boy be good as her! 


She loves me when I'm glad er sad; 
She loves me when I'm good er bad; 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don’t like her to punish me.— 
That don’t hurt,—but it hurts to see 


Her cryin'.—Nen Г ery; aw nen 
We both cry ап" be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts an’ sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund'y clothes; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all I said, 
An’ grabs me up an’ pats my head; 
An’ I hug her, an’ bug my Pa 


An love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 


THE RAGGEDY MAN 


O the Raggedy Man! He works for Pa; 

An’ he’s the goodest man ever you saw! 

He comes our house every day, 

An’ waters the horses, an’ feeds ’em 
hay; 

Ап’ he opens the shed—an’ we all ist 
laugh 

When he drives out our little old 
wobble-ly calf: 

Ап’ nen—ef our hired girl says he 
can— 

He milks the cow fer ’Lizabuth Ann.— 

Ain’t he a’ awful good Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


W'y, The Raggedy Man— he's ist so 
good, 

He splits the kindlin ап chops the 
wood ; 

An’ nen he spades in our garden, too. 

An’ does most things ’at boys can’t 
do.— 

He clumbed clean up in our big tree 

An’ shooked a’ apple down fer me— 

An’ 'nother'n', too, fer 'Tizabuth Ann— 

An’ ’nother’n’, too. fer The Raggedy 
Man.— 

Ain't he a’ awful kind Raggedy Мап” 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


An’ The Raggedy Man, he knows most 
rhymes, 
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An’ tells ‘em, ef I be good, sometimes: 

Knows 'bout Giunts, ап’ Griffuns, an’ 
Elves, 

An’ the Squidgicum-Squees ’at swal- 
lers the’rselves! 

An’, wite by the pump in our pasture- 
lot, 

He showed me the hole ’at the Wunks 
is got, 

'At lives 'way deep in the ground, an’ 
can 

Turn into me, er ’Lizabuth Ann! 

Er Ma, ег Pa, er The Raggedy Man: 

Ain't he a funny old Raggedy Man? 

Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


The Raggedy Man—one time, when he 
Wuz makin’ a little bow-n'-orry fer me, 
Says “When you're big like your Pa is, 
Air you go' to keep a fine store like 


his— 

An’ be a rich merchunt—an’ wear fine 
clothes?-— 

Er what air you до! to be, goodness 
knows?" 


An' nen he laughed at 'Lizabuth Ann, 
An’ I says “’M go' to be a Raggedy 
Man !— 
Im ist go’ to be a nice Raggedy 
Man!” 
Raggedy! Raggedy! Raggedy Man! 


— — r a —— 


GRIGGSBY'S STATION 


Pap's got his pattent-right, and rich as 
all creation ; 
But where’s the peace and comfort 
that we all had before? 
Le’s go a-visitin” back to Griggsby’s 
Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so pore! 


The likes of us a-livin’ here! It's jes’ 
a mortal pity 
To see us in this great big house, 
with cyarpets on the stairs, 
And the pump right in the kitchen! 
And the city! city! city!— 
And nothin’ but the city all around 
us ever’-wheres! 


Climb clean above the roof and look 
from the steeple, 
And never see a robin, nor a beech or 
ellum tree! 
And right here in ear-shot of at least 
a thousan' people, 
And none that neighbors with us or 
we want to go and see! 


Le's go a-visitin back to Griggsby's 
Station— 
Back where the latch-string's a- 
hangin’ from the door, 
And ever' neighbor round the place is 
dear as a relation— 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so pore! 


I want to see the Wiggenses, the whole 
kit-and-bilin’, 
A-drivin up from Shallor Ford to 
stay the Sunday through; 
And I want to see ’em hitchin' at their 
son-in-law’s and pilin’ 
Out there at ’Lizy Ellen's like they 
ust to do! 


I want to see the piece-quilts the Jones 
girls is makin’; 
And I want to pester Laury ‘bout 
their freckled hired hand, 
And joke her 'bout the widower she 
come purt’ night a-takin’, 
Till her Pap got his pension 'lowed in 
time to save his land. 


Le’s go a-visitin back to Griggsby's 

Station— 

Back where they’s nothin’ aggervat- 
in’ any more, 

Shet away safe in the woods around 
the old location— 

Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so pore! 


I want to see Marindy and Бер her 
with her sewin’, 
And hear her talk so lovin’ of her 
man that’s dead and gone, 
And stand up with Emanuel to show 
me how he's growin’, 
And smile as I have saw her ’fore 
she putt her mournin’ on. 


And I want to see the Samples, on the 
old lower eighty, 
Where John, our oldest boy, he was 
tuk and burried—for 
His own sake and Katy’s,—and I want 
to ery with Katy 
As she reads all his letters over, 
writ from The War. 


What's in all this grand life and high 
situation, 
And nary pink nor hollyhawk a- 
bloomin’ at the door?— 
Les go a-visitin back to Griggsby's 
Station— 
Back where we ust to be so happy 
and so pore! 


“THE PRAYER PERFECT 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 

Gracious Lord! I pray 
Thou wilt look on all I love 

Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness: 
Seatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
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Ч 
ALMOST BEYOND ENDURANCE 


I ain't a-goin' to cry no more, no more! 
I'm got ear-ache, an’ Ma can't make 
It quit a-tall; 
An’ Carlo bite my rubber-ball 
An’ puncture it; an’ Sis she take 
An’ poke’ my knife down through the 
stable-floor 
An’ loozed it—blame it all! 
But I ain't goin’ to cry no more, по 
more! 


An’ Aunt Mame wrote she's comin’, an’ 
she can’t— 
Folks is come there!—An' І don't 
care 
She is my aunt! 
An’ my eyes stings; an’ I'm 
Ist coughin’ all the time, 
An’ hurts me so; an’ where my side’s 
so sore 
Grampa felt where, an’ he 
Says “Mayby it's pleurasy !" 
But I ain't goin' to cry no more, no 
more! 


An' I clumbed up an' nen falled off the 
fence, 


An’ Herbert he ist laught at me! 
An’ my fi'-cents 
It sticked in my tin bank, an’ I ist tore 
Purt’ nigh my thumbnail off, a-tryin’ 


to git 
It out—nen smash it!—An’ it’s in 
there yit! 
But I ain’t goin’ to cry no more, no 
more! 


Оо! Tm so wickud!—An’ my breath's 
so hot— 
Ist like I run an’ don’t res’ none 
But ist run on when I ought to not; 
Yes, an’ my chin 
An' lips's all warpy, an' teeth's so 
fast, 
An''s a place in my throat I can't 
swaller past— 
An’ they all hurt so!— 
An’ oh, my-oh! 
I'm a-startin’ ag'in— 
Im a-startin’ аріп, but I won't, fer 
shore !— 
I ist ain't goin’ to cry no more, no more! 


“THE OLD MAN AND JIM 


Old man never had much to say— 
'Ceptin' to Jim,— 
And Jim was the wildest boy he had— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in 
him! 
Never heerd him speak but once 
Er twice in my Ше—апа first time 


was 

When the army broke out, and Jim he 
went, 

The old man backin’ him, fer three 
months ; 


And all ’at I heerd the old man say 
Was, jes’ as we turned to start away,— 
“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse'f !” 


'Peared-like, he was more satisfied 
Jes’ lookin’ at Jim 
And likin’ him all to hisse’f-like, see? — 
'Cause he was jes’ wrapped up in 
him! 
And over and over I mind the day 
The old man come and stood round 11 
the way 
While we was drillin', a-watchin’ Jim— 
And down at the deepot a-heerin' him 
зау, 
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“Well, good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse’f!” 


Never was nothin’ about the farm 
Disting ished Jim; 
Neighbors all ust to wonder why 
The old man 'peared wrapped up in 

him; 

But when Cap. Biggler he writ back 

'At Jim was the bravest boy we had 

In the whole dern rigiment, white er 
black, 

And his fightin’ good as his farmin 
bad— 

"At he had led, with a bullet clean 

Bored through his thigh, and carried 
the flag 

Through the bloodiest battle your ever 
seen,— 

The old man wound up a letter to him 

"At Cap. read to us, 'at said: “Tell 
Jim Good-by, 
And take keer of hisse’f!” 


Jim come home jes’ long enough 
To take the whim 
"АТ he'd like to go back in the calvery—- 
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And the old man jes’ wrapped up in 
him! 

Jim ‘lowed ‘at he'd had sich luck afore, 

Guessed he'd tackle her three years 


more. 

And the old man give him a colt he'd 
raised. 

And follered him over to Camp Ben 
Wade, 


And laid around fer a week er so, 
Watchin’ Jim on dress-parade— 
Tel finally he rid away, 
And last he heerd was the old man 
say,— 
“Well. good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse' f!" 


Tuk the papers, the old man did, 
A-watchin' fer Jim— 
Fully believin he'd make his mark 
Some way—jes’ wrapped up іп 
him !— 
And many a time the word 'u'd come 
'At stirred him up like the tap of a 
drum— 
At Petersburg. fer instunce, where 
Jim rid right into their cannons there, 
And tuk ‘ет, and p’inted ‘em t'other 
way. 


And soeked it home to the boys in 
gray, 

AS they scooted fer timber, and on and 
on— 

Jim a lieutenant and one arm gone, 

And the old man’s words in his mind 
all day,— 

“Well, good-by, Jim: 

Take keer of yourse'f!" 


Think of a private, now, perhaps, 
We'll say like Jim, 
'Ats clumb clean up to the shoulder- 
straps— 
And the old man jes’ wrapped up in 
him! 
Think of him—with the war plum' 
through, 
And the glorious old Red-White-and- 
Blue 
A-laughin’ the news down over Jim, 
And the old man, bendin' over him— 
The surgeon turnin’ away with tears 
'At hadn't leaked fer years and years, 
As the hand of the dyin' boy clung to 
His father’s, the old voice in his 
ears,— 
“Well. good-by, Jim: 
Take keer of yourse'f !’ 


THE OLD SWIMMIN'’-HOLE 


Oh! the old swimmin'-hole! whare 
the crick so still and deep 

Looked like a baby-river that was lay- 
in" half asleep, 

And the gurgle of the worter round 
the drift jest below 

Sounded like the laugh of something 
we onc't ust to know 

Before we could remember anything 
but the eyes 

Of the angels lookin’ out as we left 
Paradise ; 

But the merry days of youth is beyond 
our controle, 

And it’s hard to part ferever with the 
old swimmin'-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin'-hole! In the 
happy days of vore, 

When I ust to lean above it on the old 
sickamore, 

Oh! it showed me a face in its warm 
sunny tide 

That gazed back at me so gay and 
glorified, 


It made me love myself, as I leaped to 
caress 

My shadder smilin’ up at me with sich 
tenderness. 

But them days is past and gone, and 
old Time’s tuck his toll 

From the old man come back to the 
old swimmin'-hole. 


Ob! the old swimmin’-hole! In the 
long, lazy days 

When the humdrum of school made so 
many run-a-ways, 

How pleasant was the jurney down 
the old dusty lane, 

Whare the tracks of our bare feet was 
all printed so plane 

You could tell by the dent of the heel 
and the sole 

They was lots o’ fun on hands at the 
old swimmin’-hole. 

But the lost joys is past! Let your 
tears in sorrow roll 

Like the rain that ust to dapple up the 
old swimmin'-hole. 
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Thare the bullrushes growed, and the 
cattails so tall, 

And the sunshine and shadder fell 
over it all; 

And it mottled the worter with amber 
and gold 

Tel the glad lilies rocked in the rip- 
ples that rolled; 

And the snake-feeder’s four gauzy 
wings fluttered by 

Like the ghost of a daisy dropped out 
of the sky, 

Or a wowned apple-blossom in the 
breeze’s controle 

As it cut acrost some orchurd fer the 
old swimmin’-hole. 


Oh! the old swimmin-hole! When I 
last saw the place, 

The scenes was all changed. like the 
change in my face: 

The bridge of the railroad now crosses 
the spot 

Whare the old divin’-log lays sunk and 
fergot. 

And I stray down the banks whare the 
trees ust to be— 

But never again will thevr shade shel- 
ter me! 

And I wish in my sorrow I could strip 
to the soul, 

And dive off in my grave like the old 
swimmin'-hole. 


LITTLE ORPHANT ANNIE 


Little Orphant Annie's come to our 
house to stay, 
Am wash the eups an' saueers up, an' 
brush the crumbs away, 
An’ shoo the chickens off the porch, ап’ 
dust the hearth, an’ sweep, 
An’ make the fire, an’ bake the bread, 
ап’ earn her board-an'-keep ; 
An’ all us other childern, when sup- 
per-things is done, 
We set around the kitchen fire ап’ has 
the mostest fun 
A-listnin' to the witch-tales 'at Annie 
tells about, 
An' the Gobble-uns 'at gits you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 


Wunst they wuz a little boy wouldu't 
say his prayers, 

An’ when he went to bed at night, away 
up-stairs, 

His Mammy heerd him holler, an’ his 
Daddy heerd him bawl, 

An’ when they turn’t the kivvers down, 
he wuzn't there at all! 

An’ they seeked him in the rafter- 
room, ап" cubby-hole, ап’ press, 
Ап" seeked him up the chimbly-flue, an’ 

ever wheres, I guess; 
But all they ever found wuz thist his 
pants an’ roundabout :— 
An’ the Gobble-uns 71 git you 
Ef you 
Don't 
Watch 
Out! 
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An’ one time a little girl ‘ud allus 
laugh an’ grin, 

An’ make fun of everone, an’ all her 
blood-an’-kin : 

An’ wunst, when they was “company.” 
an’ ole folks wuz there, 

She mocked "ет an’ shocked ‘em. an 
said she didn't care! 

An’ thist as she kicked her heels, ап" 
turn't to run an' hide. 

They wuz two great big Black Things 
a-standin’ by her side, 

Ап’ they snatched her through the 
ceilin' fore she knowed what she's 
about! 

An’ the Gobble-uns "ll git you 

Ef you 

Don’t 
Watch 
Out! 

An’ little Orphant Annie says. when 
the blaze is blue. 

Ап’ Ње lamp-wick sputters. an’ the 
wind goes 200-00! 

Ап" you hear the crickets quit. ап the 
moon is gray, 

An’ the lightnin'-bugs in dew is all 
squenched away.— 

You better mind yer parents, ап yer 
teachurs fond ап’ dear. 

An' churish them 'at loves you. an dry 
the orphant's tear, 

Ап’ he'p the роге ап’ needy ones ‘at 
clusters all about. 

Er the Gobble-uns `П git vou 

Ef you 

Don't 
Watch 
Out! 
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WHEN THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 


When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder’s in the shock. 

And you hear the kyouck and gobble 
of the struttin’ turkey-cock, 

And the clackin' of the guineys, and 
the cluckin’ of the hens, 

And the rooster’s hallylooyer as he tip- 
toes on the fence; 

O. it’s then’s the times a feller is 4- 
feelin’ at his best, 

With the risin’ sun to greet him from 
a night of peaceful rest, 

As he leaves the house, bareheaded, 
and goes out to feed the stock, 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder's in the shock. 


They's something kindo' harty-like 
about the atmusfere 

When the heat of summer’s over and 
the coolin' fall is here— 

Of course we miss the flowers, and the 
blossums on the trees, 

And the mumble of the hummin’-birds 
and buzzin' of the bees; 

But the airs so appetizin; and the 
landscape through the haze 

Of a crisp and sunny morning of the 
airly autumn days 

Is a pictur’ that no painter has the 
colorin” to mock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder's in the shock. 


The husky, rusty russel of the tossels 
of the corn, 

And the raspin' of the tangled leaves, 
as golden as the morn: 

The stubble in the furries—kindo' lone- 
some-like. but still 

A-preachin' sermuns to us of the barns 
they growed to fill; 

The strawstack in the medder, and the 
reaper in the shed: 

The hosses in theyr stalls below—the 
clover overhead '— 

O, it sets my hart a-clickin' like the 
tickin' of a clock. 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodders in the shock! 


Then your apples all is gethered, and 
the ones a feller keeps 

Is poured around the celler-floor in red 
and yaller heaps: 

And your cider-makin' 78 over, and 
your wimmern-folks is through 

With their mince and apple-butter, and 
theyr souse and saussage, too: 

I don't know how to tell it—but ef sich 
a thing could be 

As the Angels wantin’ boardin’, and 
they'd call around on те— 

Id want to 'commodate ‘em—all the 
whole-indurin' flock— 

When the frost is on the punkin and 
the fodder' in the shock: 
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Granny's come to our house. 
And ho! my lawzy-daisy! 
All the childern round the place 
Is is@a-runnin’ crazy! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 
That runs to kiss their Granny! 


Lucy Ellen's in her lap, 
And Wade and Silas Walker 
Both's a ridin’ on her foot, 
And ’Pollos on the rocker; 
And Marthy's twins, from Aunt Ma- 
rinn's. 
And little Orphant Annie, 
All’s a-eatin’ gingerbread 
And giggle-un at Granny! 


Tells us all the fairy tales 
Ever thought er wundered— 
And 'bundance о” other stories— 


Bet she knows a hunderd :— 
Bob's the one fer *"Whittington." 
And “Golden Locks" fer Fanny! 
Hear ‘em laugh and clap their hands, 
Listenin at Granny: 
“Jack the Giant-Killer" ’s good: 
And "Bean-Stalk" ’s another !— 
So's the one of “Cinderell’ ” 
And her old godmother :— 
That-un's best of all the rest— 
Bestest one of any,— 
Where the miees scampers home 
Like we runs to Granny! 
Granny's come to our house, 
Ho! my lawzy-daisy ! 
All the children round the place 
Is ist a-runnin' crazy! 

Fetched a cake fer little Jake. 
And fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 

That runs to kiss their Granny! 
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SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR OBSERVANCE OF RILEY DAY 


neg 


Program 


„ (Болу A A e ое. «cs thee one America 


Short talk by the teacher on Mr. Riley’s Life and Work. (A 
portrait of Mr. Riley would add to the interest of the 
program.) 

Responsive reading by the school. (Pupil recites a stanza; the 
school responds with the last line.) 

Suitable poems: 
“Let Something Good Be Said.” 
“If I Knew What Poets Know.’’ 
“Тһе Name of Old Glory." 
* A Monument for the Soldiers." (Use in Parts.) 


‚ Recitation. (seleeted from list) om. Aee RI 0 0 ......... Riley 


Song by the school) ‘A Song”................ Musie by Fritz Krull 
Recitation (in eostume) “The Raggedy Man.” 


‚ Selections from poems read by the teacher. 


(a) In Grade One teacher read a few lines from ‘‘The 
Brook Song.”” 
(b) In Grades Two and Three teacher may read to the 
pupils: 
Parts of “Тһе Brook Song.” 
“Тһе Yellow Bird." 
“The Bear Story ." 
(e) In Grade Three pupils may appreciate ‘‘When the 
Frost is on the Pumpkin’’ if read by the teacher. 
Recitation by small ehildren.............. ““The Circus Day Parade”” 
Have children paint the pietures made by the words in the 
above poem. Show the pictures to the audience as 
they recite. 


Song by the school, “Оп the Banks of the Wabash’’.......... Dresser 
Program 

Song ару thexschoolh..«x ..28— ect O ч “Ти папа” 
Recitation, ‘‘The Prayer Perfect” ОКО ое Зи Мо оке Riley 
A brief sketch of Mr. Riley, by a member of the school board 

or the school trustee. 
Vocal solo, “А Life Lesson””............ Music by Clarence Forsythe 
Recitation (selected from list).............................. Riley 
ја к by class. (Nature study selections.) 


A brief explanation of the possible origin and meaning of 
“Ноовіет”” and a little talk on dialect, its poetry and charm 
and what it really is. (Examples of Mr. Riley’s dialect 
poetry may be read by the teacher.) 

Selection to be made from the following: 
1. “Little Orphant Annie.” 
2. “When the Frost is on the Pumpkin.”” 
3. “The Old Man and Jim.”” 
4. ‘‘Griggsby’s Station.”” 


8. Recitation, (seleetedsfrom ПЕ. о... Riley 
9. Song by the sehool....... РОЛАН с occa ЭШ EET д. America 
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Doc Sifers 


DULL times, Doc jes mianders round, in that old rig 


2 
| And Бат! no tellin’ where he’s bound пет guessin’ 
| where he is; 
He'll drive, they tell, jes thataway fer maybe six er eight 
Days at a stretch; and neighbors say he’s bin clean 
round the State. 


d poe illustration is from a photograph of the paint- 
ing of Doc Sifers by Will Vawter, the Hoosier 
artist who illustrated many of Riley's earlier works. 
It is the artist's quaint conception of Doc as he "jes 
mianders round, in that old rig o' his." 
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A A р ас 
The Keeper of Lockerbie Gate 
М“ ВиЕУ and William Herschell, famous Indiana 
poet, author of “Long Boy” and “The Kid Has 
Gone to the Colors,” were waiting for the children to 
arrive who were to participate in the moving picture 
made in front of the Lockerbie Street home in connec- 
tion with the centennial celebration (1916) of Indiana’s 
admission into the Union. A little Italian boy, not of 
the party, volunteered to open and close the gate. Mr. 
Riley called his friend’s attention to the lad and Mr. 
Herschell wrote The Keeper of Lockerbie Gate. 
He was just a wee wandering alien, 
With all of his cares in retreat, 
That paused at the gate of The Poet, 
Fame’s dweller in Lockerbie Street. 


The Lockerbie Street Home 


O my Lockerbie Street! You are fair to be seen— 

Be it noon of the day, or the rare and serene 
Afternoon of the night—you are one to my heart, 
And I love you above all the phrases of art, 

For no language could frame and no lips could repeat 
My rhyme-haunted raptures of Lockerbie Street. 


ames Wuitcoms Вшех was never married. While he 
J had near relatives in Indianapolis, he preferred bach- 
elor quarters in the home of friends in the house here 
shown. The home has been purchased by the James 
Whitcomb Riley Memorial Association and plans are 
developing for beautifying and preserving the site as a 
shrine to the poet’s memory. The house is open to the 
public. 


James Whitcomb Riley 
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The Poet's Handwriting 


Bits of poor penmanship some of Riley’s very 
early poems were copied by his brother before sub- 
mitting them for publication, but studious care and, 
perhaps, even the care-free sign painting days developed 
in him a style of chirography almost like copper plate 
in its beauty, simplicity and legibility. 

The above letter was written to his friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Perry Rule, January 8, 1908, congratulating them 
upon the birth of triplets whom they named James, 


Whitcomb, and Riley Rule. 


Scene from the moving picture of the poet, surrounded 
by children, made in front of the Lockerbie Street 
home in 1916 as a feature in connection with the com- 
memoration of the one hundredth anniversary of the 
admission of Indiana into the Union. 


Mr. Riley and the Hon. Samuel M. Ralston, Governor 
of Indiana, later United States Senator, as they ap- 
peared in the Centennial parade (1916) 


Old Columbia Club 


HE roster of the Columbia Club is a record of the 

great in Hoosier Republican politics. Established in 
1888 as a Republican boosting organization in the inter- 
est of the candidacy of Benjamin Harrison for the 
Presidency of the United States, the Club became a 
permanent feature in the political, civic and social life 
of the city. Benjamin Harrison, Albert J. Beveridge, 
Charles Warren Fairbanks, Harry S. New and a host 
of others were honored members. Mr. Riley was a de- 
lightful addition to the genial coterie which gathered 
regularly in the “Amen Corner” and he spent many 
happy hours in the club, especially during the closing 
years of his life. 

The old building (shown above) was dedicated in 
1899 but a much larger and even more magnificent 
Columbia Club building, finished in 1925, now stands 
upon the site. 
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James Whitcomb Riley Memorial 
Hospital for Children 


(From а pen drawing from a photograph made in 1928) 


he idea for a great Memorial Hospital was соп- 
ceived in the fertile mind of the nationally-known 
surgeon, Dr. Lafayette Page, who was a personal friend 
of the poet. The James Whitcomb Riley Memorial 
Hospital for Children was erected in memory of the 
poet by more than forty thousand Indiana men, women 
and children who contributed to a fund of $2,000,000 
for this special purpose. It is recognized as one of the 
great hospitals of the world, exclusively for the treat- 
ment of children, and its doors swing open daily to two 
hundred child patients, regardless of their ability to 
pay. Ten thousand “happy little cripples” were treated 
here in the first four years of its existence. 


The Hospital, with all its allied services, became a 


reality on the birthday anniversary of the poet, Oc- 
tober 7, 1924, 


Indianapolis Public Library 


ME RirgY's interest in the material and intellectual 
advancement of his home city was keen and con- 
stant. A large portion of the land on which the mag- 
nificent Public Library now stands was unconditionally 
presented by the Poet to the city for Library purposes 
when the need of a new structure became manifest. 
The building is one of the most beautiful specimens 
of Greek architecture in the country. Ralph Adams 
Cram, an eminent architect of Boston, said of іє: ... 
“Te is one of the most beautiful secular buildings in 
the United States. . I have never come in contact 
with anything which seemed to me to be so complete in 
its . . . consummate beauty. . . . I am discharging a 
moral duty when I tell you that this library is as perfect 
a piece of classical architecture as any I have seen in 
modern times." The library was finished in 1917. 


The Tomb 


НЕ remains of the immortal “poet of the people” 

rest beneath a mammoth slab of marble surrounded 
by a Greek colonnade of imposing and beautiful design 
in Crown Hill Cemetery, Indianapolis. The monument 
was erected by relatives on the peak of the “Crown,” 
the highest point of land in the city, overlooking the 
scenes he loved so well. 
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It is the inalienable right of every child to be born 
right, to be loved, to have pleasant surroundings and 
wholesome companionship and this was the goodly 
heritage of James Whitcomb Riley. the beloved 
Hoosier poet He was born of intelligent, God-fear- 
ing parents ip a home of gentle refinement and in a 
community of simple living, kindly people. He had, 
too, the companionship of youngsters whose lively 


` ambition, like his own. was to follow untrammeled 


wills, to roam the woods bare of feet and flounder 
in a shade-flecked stream irresponsive of time or 
season 


It was indeed a goodly heritage to open his joyous 
eyes in the little village of Greenfield, which lies in 
the lap of Indiana's farm lànd; to have for the Main 
Street a National Road that lured pioneers along its 
fennel rimmed way to a bewildering West; to have 
nearby a primitive forest; to be awakened by the 
dawn's clarion call of birds and to have old Brandy- 
wine Creek for a morning tub, and its tranquil sur- 
face to mirror ruddy-faced, life-brimmed boys, “аП 
saddled, all bridled, all fit for" days of happy aban- 


donment; then, as a crowning glory to have chums 
who knew where the best swimming holes were, to 
share in summer shows and trail with him through 
the shade and shine of old creek bottoms and country 
roads long after school had "took up.” It was these 
youthful associates, the quaint folks from remote 
country settlements who frequented the village, the 
fields and the woods that furnished the inspiration 
expressed in later years in his writings. This indeed 
was the treasure box of memory which the poet 
guarded throughout his life and from which he drew 
his "Rhymes of Childhood," his “Child World," 
“Up and Down Old Brandywine," ‘‘The Old Swim- 
min' Hole," "When the Frost is on the Pumpkin," 
"Out to Old Aunt Mary's" and many other of his 
best poems. 

The poet's mother was a woman of rare refine- 
ment, a devoted, gentle and sympathetic mother. 
His father was a man of considerable and varied 
talents. His strong mental attainments won him 
distinction. as a lawyer and an orator. He possessed 
much mechanical ingenuity and was often so inter- 
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ested in evolving some mechanical device that his 
clients were many times kept waiting. Both the 
father and mother were talented writers of verse: 
the poems of the latter were sufficiently important 
to find their way into many state publications. 

As a boy the Hoosier poet was a slender. retiring 
youth, differing little from his associates save in 
imagination and creative genius. This manifested 
itself in the games and sports in which he often led, 
and sometimes in ingenious pranks. 

Mr. Riley was born in a log cabin, overhung with 
locust trees, on the Main Street of Greenfield, but in 
his early youth the cabin was replaced by a large, 
two-storied, white house adorned with bright green 
shutters. This house is to-day a shrine to hundreds 
of tourists who pass over the National Road and 
who stop to pay homage to the memory of the Na- 
tion’s poet. A number of years later this home was 
sold and the family moved into the house portrayed 
on page 17. From this home the poet was called to 
Indianapolis for permanent residence. Later on, 
however, Mr. Riley purchased the homestead of his 
birth and placed it under the care of his brother's 
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widow, Mrs. Julia A. Riley, who remains to-day 
its worthy caretaker. 


The poetic genius of the Hoosier poet was first 
revealed in his early youth, in a valentine written to 
his mother, and in a collection of nursery rhymes for 
his youngest sister, Mary. These rhymes were writ- 
ten on note paper, illustrated with pen and ink and 
fastened together in book form. Most of Mr. Riley's 
best poems, those claiming lasting attention, were 
written in Greenfield in early manhood, yet it was 
not until he was past thirty years of age that they 
attracted public interest. In after years, having 
gained recognition, this treasure store of early poems 
furnished material for clamoring magazines and his 
first books. 

In his early youth Mr. Riley eschewed school. He 
did not need the grind of text books. He divined 
life through the senses and spoke the heart language 
of the world. There was but one book at school. 
the poet often declared, in which he found the slight- 
est interest—McGuffey's old leather bound Reader. 
He regarded history as “a dry thing devoid of juice." 
A later teacher, Captain Lee O. Harris, recognizing 
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the fact that his pupil had no taste for numbers and 
sensing his budding genius, developed in him a fond- 
ness for good literature and encouraged his verse 
writing and declaiming. In the years that followed, 
Captain Harris became the poet's valued tutor, critic 
and friend. This ripened into an unusual comrade- 
ship that continued until they were separated by 
death. 


Neither did the life of affairs claim the youthful 
poet. Because of this the wise heads, those without 
vision and understanding, declared him a failure. 
But at no period in the poet's life was he a failure, 
despite the fact that he did not work, did not study 
law or enter the life of trade. God intended him 
for something better. We read in Holy Writ of the 
distribution of talents—some received the gift of 
prophesy, others were to preach—and Riley’s was 
the gift of song. He was to sing of common things 
and in his early youth weird voices told him of a 
“Raggedy Man who knows ‘bout Squidgicum-Squees 
"ас swallers the’selves’’; if he trailed country roads 
they sang of the joy “Out to Old Aunt Mary's," and 
while he wept at the death of “Dot [еее Boy of 
Mine," “Orphant Annie" imps clamored for him to 
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tell all children what became of the little boy that 
wouldn't say his prayers. 

The poet throughout his youth was simply rhyme 
haunted. True, he did not work. Не tried to at 
times when he became acutely conscious of some 
material need, but he was unhappy when the dream 
spell was broken. To please his father, he tried to 
study law, but '"That Old Sweetheart of Mine" 
crowded in and blurred the pages of Blackstone. 
Then he tried seriously to paint signs, even went so 
far as to establish a paint shop on Main Street in a 
musty upstairs room, but there, too, the Muse 
crowded in and hindered his progres. No doubt 
Riley’s “Pome to Home Folks” was written in de- 
fense of his apparent idleness: 

"You Home-Folks!—Aid your grateful guest — 

Bear with his pondering, wandering ways: 

When idlest he is busiest, 

Being a dreamer of the day. 

* ж ж 

Yea, bear with him a little space— 

His heart must smolder on a while 

Ere yet it flames out in his face 

A wholly tearless smile.” 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY AT THIRTY 
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THE ORIGINAL “OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE,” 
SHOWING THE POET AND TWO FRIENDS 
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The Hoosier poet had a diversity of talents. His 
older friends believed he might have reached fame 
as an actor, a musician, or an illustrator. His his- 
trionic ability was displayed in summer shows held 
in barn lofts, in creating and enacting unusual feats. 
One of his early ventures was the launching of a 
“Fagan Club" named for the old Jew in “Oliver 
Twist” and inspired by the constant reading of 
Charles Dickens. The stories were reduced to plays 
by young Riley. Не did not hold to the text of the 
classics but changed the language to the vernacular of 
his own crowd and the scenes to suit their needs. 
The plays were presented in the loft of a deserted 
barn by a crowd of tousle-haired, bare-legged, 
denim-clad youngsters, possessing the usual comple- 
ment of freckles, stone bruises and hats with “busted 
crowns." In later years, Mr. Riley became the pro- 
moter of a dramatic club known as the “‘Adelphian 
Society of Greenfield." In this he ran the gamut of 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, and of plays of the day as 
well as those written by his beloved schoolmaster, 
Captain Lee O. Harris. These plays were enacted 
in the old Masonic Hall, one of the remaining land- 
marks of bygone days. 
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Mr. Riley sang, played the banjo, the guitar, the 
violin, and frequently led the village beaux in moon- 
light serenades. Не was also a member of the village 
band and in a later poem—‘‘The Old Band’’—he 
expressed a love for this organization which outlived 
his youth. 


“It's mighty good to git back to the old town shore, 
Considerin’ I’ve b'en away twenty year or more, 
Sence I moved there to Kansas, of course, I see a 
change, 

A-comin' back and notice things new to me and 
strange; 

Especially at evening when your new band-fellers 
meet, 

In fancy uniforms and all, and play out in the 
street — 

What's come of old Bill Lindsey and the Saxahorn 
fellers—sa y ? 

1 want to hear the old band play.” 


Mr. Riley's artistic ability was early displayed in 
pen illustrations which adorned many of his poems, 
contributions to autograph albums, in letters written 
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to friends and. in later years, in the painting of 
signs, a few of which are still displayed in Green- 
field. п early manhood, Riley became associated 
with a group of youthful sign painters known as 
“Тһе Graphics." With them he trailed through the 
State, covering barns and fences with artistic adver- 
tisements. 


Then came the tragic period, as the poet termed 
it, when his father, considering his verse making too 
visionary, and sensing the danger of allowing his 
son to follow the promptings of poetic temperament, 
shut him up in his law office with a law book as his 
sole companion. After covering the margins of the 
book with grotesque drawings and rhymes, the poet 
slipped out one fine day and ran away with a med- 
icine man whom he found selling his “‘cure-all’’ from 
the back end of a glittering wagon. “I rode out of 
town with that glittering cavalcade," the poet said, 
“without saying good-bye to anyone, and though 
my patron was not a diplomaed doctor, as I found 
out, he was a man of excellent habits and the whole 
company was made up of good, straight, jolly, 
chirping vagabonds like myself." Riley fitted easily 
into this roving company as a black board and col- 
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ored chalk artist, illustrating the virtues of the med- 
icine vended, supplemented with a repertoire of 
songs, jokes and original recitations. After a won- 
derful tour, the poet returned to Greenfield with 
pockets as empty as they were when he went away. 

Following this Mr. Riley became associated with 
a home paper as local editor, solicitor and writer of 
advertisements. He filled the literary department 
with poetry and astonished the editor and the public 
as well by writing all advertisements in the follow- 
ing manner: 


“Write me a rhyme of the present time: 
And the poet thus begun: 

A cheap bazaar for a good cigar 

Is the store of Carr 8 Son.” 


The wares of Mr. George Dove's shoe shop were 
presented in this manner: 


"It's my opinion," said Farmer Gray, 

As he drove in town one Christmas day, 
"Of all the gifts there's none that suits 

A boy as well as a pair of boots.” 

So he drove to Dove's and made the purchase. 
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JOHN DAVIS, A BOYHOOD 

FRIEND OF THE POET 

AND A MEMBER OF THE 
OLD BAND 


THE OLD GREENFIELD ADELPHIAN BAND WHICH INSPIRED THE POEM, “I WANT TO HEAR 


THE OLD BAND PLAY.” MR. RILEY MAY BE SEEN WITH THE DRUM. 
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THE OLD ROAD BRIDGE OVER BRANDYWINE 


THE RILEY HOME “KNEE DEEP IN JUNE” 
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CAPTAIN REUBEN A. RILEY, 
FATHER OF THE POET 


ONE OF MR. RILEY'S LATER HOMES IN GREENFIELD 
SHOWING HIS FATHER’S FAMILY. THE POET MAY 
BE SEEN ON THE EXTREME LEFT 
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“О where—tell me where he found a copy of the beloved book. He wrote a 
Shall I buy my winter ware? poem on the fly leaf and sent it to Mr. Keefer as a 
And a voice answered, There! Christmas present. This poem was published for 
At the store of Hart 8 Thayer, the first time in 1895 in the Hancock Democrat and 
Where Mr. Keefer claimed the right to put it in type. 
"They deal so fair 
And square | То ALMON KEEFER 
You'll be tickled, ГИ declare.” “This first book that I ever knew 
| 23 4 Was read aloud to me by you— 
Many of Mr. Riley’s later writings appeared in an Friend of my boyhood. therefore take 
older paper of Greenfield, “The Hancock Democrat." i emm rer озы 
The reason was obvious. His best chum, Almon Er cafes" first read tome: 
Keefer, several years his senior, was one of its com- Under "the old sweet apple tree” 
positors. This friend saw to it that the poems were Ere I myself could read such great 
properly typed before being presented to an admir- Big words,—but listening all elate, 
ing public. Keefer was a sober-minded man, philos- At your interpreting, until 
opher and a great reader, and throughout his life he Brain heart and seuls were ай са БЕ 
was the poet's valued friend. Mr. Riley always re- RD а пе. ареала еее 
called with pleasure the stories that Almon Keefer Of wildest childish happiness. 
read to him in his youth from a book called “Tales 
of the Ocean." In the intervening years the book So take the book again—forget 
was lost, and Riley upon reaching manhood, All else—long years, lost hopes, regrets; 
searched in vain for another copy. During a visit to Sighs for the joys we ne'er attain, 
Boston in 1895, while browsing in an old book shop, Prayers we have lifted all in vain; 
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MR. RILEY ENTERTAINS А GROUP OF FRIENDS AND RELATIVES ON THE VERANDA OF HIS 
GREENFIELD HOME— FROM LEFT TO RIGHT THEY ARE AS FOLLOWS: BLISS CARMEN, THE 
CANADIAN POET, EDMUND EITEL, NEPHEW, MRS. JULIA RILEY, SISTER-IN-LAW, MR. RILEY, 
JUDGE WM. R. HOUGH, WM. A. HOUGH, WIFE AND DAUGHTER, COUSINS OF THE POET 
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THE RILEY HOME IN MAIN STREET 


Tears for the faces seen no mote, 
Once as the roses at the door: 

Take the enchanted book—And lo, 
On grassy swards of long ago, 
Sprawl out again, beneath the shade 
The breezy old-home orchard made, 
The veriest barefoot boy indeed— 
And I will listen as you read.” 


Mr. Riley continued to write wonderful poetry. 
He knew that it was good, for Longfellow himself 
had told him so in no uncertain terms. But as the 
magazines were still returning his manuscripts he 
was convinced that it was because he had no estab- 
lished reputation—because of his obscurity. То 
prove this to a group of friends the poet perpetrated 
a hoax which indeed proved his logic but lost him 
his job with an Anderson, Indiana, newspaper, with 
which he was connected at that time. He wrote a 
poem after the manner of Edgar Allen Poe and sent 
it to the editor of the Kokomo Dispatch. The edi- 
tor was a friend of Riley’s and readily contributed 
to the deception. The poem was given the weird 
title of “Leonainie”” and was represented to be an 
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unpublished poem of Poe's, found on the fly leaf of 
an old book handed down to an obscure man, living 
near Anderson, by his Virginia ancestors. The poem 
was copied in various papers and received nation 
wide attention. No one questioned its authenticity. 
But its unexpected reception frightened Riley into 
confessing the hoax and, while it lost him his job, in 
that he had brought a rival paper into the limelight, 
it proved an entering wedge to public recognition. 

Sad and discouraged, Mr. Riley returned to Green- 
field, but almost immediately he was offered a per- 
manent position on the Indianapolis Journal by its 
friendly editor Judge Е. В. Martindale. This was 
the sesame which led to better things. His writings 
grew in public appreciation and rapidly found their 
way into the best magazines of the country. In 
1883, his first book “The Old Swimmin' Hole and 
"Leven More Poems," was published. 

Following his connection with the Indianapolis 
Journal, Mr. Riley removed from Greenfield to In- 
dianapolis where he established permanent residence. 
However, he kept in close touch with his home folks 
and in his frequent trips to Greenfield, he in com- 
pany with his boyhood chums, visited the old 
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haunts, fished in the familiar streams and spent many 
happy hours recalling past experiences. He never 
lost interest in the home of his youth nor in the 
friends of whom he said: 


“Home-Folks! You're the best of all 
"Ас ranges this terreschul ball, — 

But, north er south, er east er west, 
It's home is where you're at your best.” 


During the last few years of his life Mr. Riley be- 
came a semi-invalid, doing very little writing. It 
was then that his visits to Greenfield became more 
frequent. Often when starting for his daily drive, 
in reply to his chauffeur's query — "Which way, 
Mr. Riley?’’—the poet would say “То Greenfield." 
Sometimes he would telephone in advance to his 
sister-in-law who lives in the Riley home, to invite 
in a few of his close friends. On these occasions, in 
retrospection, he beheld his own boy self and lived 
again the days of his youth. As old friends were 
recalled, Mr. Riley, in that manner habitually char- 
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acteristic, would imitate their speech and manner- 
isms. 


It is pleasant for the old friends and neighbors to 
recall him during those last visits seated in the quaint 
little sunporch with its old time furnishings and 
happy memories, listening to his cheery greetings, his 
laughter and whimsical stories. 


One week previous to his death, Mr. Riley paid his 
last visit to Greenfield to attend the funeral of his 
boyhood friend, Almon Keefer, the friend who had 
read to him from “Tales of the Ocean” as the two 
lay prone on the shade-flecked banks of Brandywine. 
That evening in the quiet of his library in Indianap- 
olis, the poet described the simple funeral and with 
moist eyes expressed the wish that his own funeral 
might be like that—simple, quiet and unostenta- 
tious, with those about who loved him for himself. 
Then he added reflectively, “It will not be long until 
the rest of the old crowd will be sleeping beside him.” 
The following week—July 22nd, 1916—his call 
came. 
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“T believe all childern’s good, 
Ef they're only understood,— 

Even bad ones, 'реагз to me, 
’S jes’ as good as they kin be! 
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A NEIGHBORLY APPEAL 


(ӘКЕ the peal of а distant convent bell; 
like the tender whisperings of the leaves or 
7 the solemn sough of the forest; like the 
echo of a flute note across the lake at twi- 
light, come, out of the recesses of the recent past, 
the memories of our poet-laureate, James Whitcomb 
Riley. As heaven’s last best gift to Indiana, the 
neighborly people of this great commonwealth adore 
the name of Riley and hail the recurrence of his birth 
anniversary with a joy almost transcendent. Not 
because he saw more clearly than others the frailties 
of his neighbors, and he mirthfully and mercilessly 
noted these; not because he drew brilliantly wise con- 
clusions from his experiences with the ordinary folks 
of his day, though he constantly crystallized pioneer 
experiences into epigrams of abiding value, 


“And it's the man that does his best 
Who gets more kicks than all the rest," 


but because of a boundless love for all mankind, an 
affection for children unprecedented, a sympathy 
for the distressed—whatever the cause—this was the 
character-trait our Hoosier singer possessed in bountiful 
measure. Just as little grains of gold on the moun- 
tainside, of themselves not particularly valuable, 
indicate unerringly the nearby storehouse of mineral 
riches, so do our poet’s frequent lilts, or trills, or the 
more suspended effusions of the soul inevitably suggest 
the presence of a life full of grandeur and of goodness. 
He became a singer because Omnipotence taught him 
to revere eternal truths in living; and his poetry, in 
turn, is but the simple pronouncements of those 
verities. 


Sunday, October 7, is the anniversary of our 


laureate’s birth. If serious illness did not forbid, 
we may be sure we should have from the one whom 
we affectionately call Governor James P. Goodrich, 
formal appeal to the Indiana people, through public 
proclamation, for their appropriate observance of this 
day. But because of our great misfortune in this 
regard, as head of the public school system of Indiana, 
a system made vastly richer because of the life of 
James Whitcomb Riley, I am setting apart Friday, 
October 5, 1917, as Riley Day for all our Indiana 
schools, public, private, parochial. I earnestly recom- 
mend that programs shall be prepared and executed 
in all our schools the intent of which programs shall 
be the cherishing of the memory of Riley, the emula- 
tion of his sincere and simple interpretation of the 
virtues of our people, and the inspiring to future 
good behavior the children of our schools, who are 
soon to become the men and women of the common- 
wealth. 

I beg also to ask co-operation of all of Indiana's 
churches in this celebration, since Riley Day proper 
is Sunday, October 7, 1917. In making this appeal 
to pastors and priests alike, I beg to ask that the 
thought of the universal brotherhood we all so much 
desire may thus be magnified. 


Respectfully, 


Horace: etit, 


State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 
September 19, 1917. 
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A Good man never dies— 
In worthy deed and prayer 
And helpful hands, and honest eyes, 
If smiles or tears be there: 
Who lives for you and me— 
Lives for the world he tries 
To help—he lives eternally, 
A good man never dies. 
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II 


Who lives to bravely take 
His share of toil and stress, 
And, for his weaker fellows' sake, 
Makes every burden less,—— 
He may, at last, seem worn— 
Lie fallen—hands and eyes 
Folded—yet, though we mourn and 
mourn, 
A good man never dies. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF RILEY 


Mr. Riley is best known to the world at large as a poet. Itis quite proper 
that this should continue to be the side of our great Hoosier’s life-work most 
prominently fixed in the minds of the people, for the greater part of his energies 
in his vigorous years, were employed in producing his marvelously sweet songs. 
But there are other sides of Riley's life, at least partly separated from his genius 
as a poet, that are quite as well known and admired among his many friends 
who lived near him, and of these, let me speak my word. 

Mr. Riley was very human in what he said and did, aside from those distinc- 
tive human traits depicted in his verse and writings. He looked at the happen- 
ings in his own neighbors’ everyday life from the standpoint of averages and 
equality among men. He saw good in every human being, and strove to make 
those he met feel that he recognized that good to the uttermost. His heart 
and mind were too big to harbor any impulse or thought of selfishness toward 
himself or superiority over his fellows. He felt that he was their equal but not 
their superior; that he was an average man among the mass of human beings. 
He loved everything that was good, and that made him lift the averages of 
humanity above their usual levels and ideals, by his inspired lines. He made 
the world better by what he said and did, as he passed along, as well as by 
giving it the immortal words that he penned. His life was one that reached 


from the valley of lowly life to the mountain top of inspired genius and enduring 
greatness. 


Indianapolis, Indiana. Caleb 5. Denny. 
September 27, 1917. 


From a Letter to State Superintendent 
Horace Ellis. 


в. 
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JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


There must be great rejoicin’ on the Golden Shore today, 

An’ the big an’ little angels must be feelin’ mighty gay; 

Could we look beyond the curtain now I fancy we should see 
Old Aunt Mary waitin’, smilin’, for the coming that’s to be, 
An’ Little Orphant Annie an’ the whole excited pack 

Dancin’ up an’ down an’ shoutin’: “Мг. Riley’s comin’ back!”’ 


There’s a heap o’ real sadness in this good old world today, 

There are lumpy throats this morning now that Riley’s gone away; 
There’s a voice now stilled forever that in sweetness only spoke, 
An’ whispered words of courage with a faith that never broke. 
There is much joy and laughter that we mortals here will lack. 
But the angels must be happy now that Riley’s comin’ back. 


The world was gettin’ dreary, there was too much sigh an’ frown 

In this vale o' mortal strivin’, so God sent Jim Riley down; 

An’ He said: “Go there an’ cheer 'em in your good old-fashioned 
way, 

With your songs of tender sweetness, but don’t make your 
plans to stay 
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Coz you’re needed up in Heaven. I am lendin’ you to men 
Just to help ’em with your music, but ГИ want you back again.” 


An’ Riley came, an’ mortals heard the music of his voice, 

An’ they caught his songs о’ beauty an’ they started to rejoice; 

An’ theyNeaned on him in sorrow, an’ they shared with him 
their joys, 

An’ they walked with him the pathways that they knew when 
they were boys. 

But the heavenly angels missed him, missed his tender, gentle 
knack 

Of makin’ people happy, an’ they wanted Riley back. 


There must be great rejoicin’ on the streets of Heaven today, 
An’ all the angel children must be troopin’ down the way, 
Singin’ heavenly songs of welcome an’ preparin’ now to greet 
The soul that God had tinctured with an everlasting sweet; 
The world is robed in sadness an’ is draped in somber black, 
But joy must reign in Heaven now that Riley’s comin’ back. 


—Edgar A. Guest in Indianapolis Star. 
(Copyright 1916, by the Reiley & Britton Co.) 


THE POETRY OF RILEY 


The poetry of James Whitcomb Riley, like the music 
of the Pied Piper, draws together everywhere troupes of 
admiring children who justly crown him “The Poet-Laureate 
of Childhood.” Children love Mr. Riley, and he loves 
them and can tell how they feel and think about things 
in a beautiful, simple way. He has taught both old and 
young to see and hear anew; he has taken them to the 
grassy fields and murmuring brooks and has shown them 
the great out-doors in which he lived with its family of 
creatures all the way from the humble frog and the tree- 
toad to, 

“The hulk of a hawk becalmed 
Far out on the azure seas.” 


Mr. Riley has given us an intimate acquaintanceship 
with Hoosier life and the Hoosier child, because he knows 
them as no one else does. His teachers were his playmates, 
and nature, and experience, and the common daily life 
about him, in all of which he could, by means of his rare 
poetic gift, understand the deeper meaning, and put what 
he saw and felt into living songs. He has sung to us of 
childish joys and sorrows, of the comradship of men and 
women, of respect for the aged, of love of country, of 
cheerfulness in the doing of duty. In sooth, he has given 
us an outlook upon life that is unafraid and full of trust. 

Along with the open books of life and nature from which 
Mr. Riley learned, he gives much credit to the reading in 
which he was started by his last teacher, Mr. Lee O. 
Harris, whom he calls, ‘Schoolmaster and Songmaster,” 
and who influenced his pupil to substitute for the cheap 
literature that he had up to that time read, the works of 
Dickens, Scott, Irving, and Hawthorne. In these he found 
new people and scenes, and new material for his imagina- 
tion to work upon. This strengthened in him the desire 
for writing that he seems to have had even during, “Those 
wondrous years when belief is not bound to the eyes and the 
ears, and the vision divine 1s so clear and unmarred that 
each baker of pies in the dirt is a Бага.” 


Mr. Riley gives evidence of possessing the seeing eye 
and hearing ear when he was young, in the way he cele- 
brates the scenes of his childhood days, spent in quest of 
fun, in such poems as; “The Old Swimmin' Hole," “In 
Swimming Time," “The Brook-Song” and “With the 
Current." We fancy, when in search of a larger experience 
he left Greenfield, riding away on the wagon of a traveling 
doctor, to beat the drum and advertise for him, that the 
"palpitating syllables of sound" that "rolled in upon his 
ear" were the ones he afterwards put in his poem “The 
Drum." 


The artistic instinct in Mr. Riley showed itself early; 
when he was a sign painter, he worked with the same 
care at his lettering that an artist would take in painting 
a great picture; his artistic feeling also showed itself in his 
power to act out his advertisements for the doctor, and 
also later, when in lecturing and reciting, he put himself in 
the place of the person spoken of and brought out the humor 
and pathos in a way that greatly moved the hearts of his 
hearers. 


Like Lowell, and many of our authors, Mr. Riley was 
unsuccessful in his attempt to study law, which he took up 
to please his father, but soon gave up in answer to the call 
of the literary passion in him and in favor of the songs such 
as, "If I Knew What Poets Know," which were constantly 
singing themselves to him and waiting to be taken down. 
This singing power increased his desire for recognition 
which at last found expression in the pages of a newspaper, 
“The Anderson Democrat," where the quaint ryhming 
notices from his pen greatly pleased his readers, but did 
not satisfy the poet. 

Later, the editor of The Indianapolis Journal invited 
Mr. Riley to a position on that paper; this greatly pleased 
him, for he had come to his own and his success from that 
time was constant and permanent. His first popularity 
came through a series of articles and poems said to be 
from the pen of "Benjamin F. Johnson of Boone," an 
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uneducated farmer, who sends to the Journal, poems and 
letters written in dialect and full of charming nature 
descriptions, which the writer said, “Came right from the 


Hart.” It was soon found out that Benjamin F. Johnson of 
Boone was Mr. Riley himself, and Mr. George Hitt of the 
Journal, shortly after, brought out the first volume of the 
Hoosier poet's verse, called “The Old Swimmin’ Hole 
and ‘Leven More Poems.” The story of success that 
followed this volume, is like the brook that has swollen 
into a great river enriching the Jands through which it 
passes by its wealth and life-giving power. 

The honor shown Mr. Riley in his own county is a 
source of deep gratification to all who know him. Colleges 
have recognized his merit and placed him on their rolls. 
The National Institute of Arts and Literature made him 
a member in 1911, and the next year conferred upon him 
the medal for poetry, which was the greatest honor in the 
gift of any institution in the United States. 

Mr. Riley’s introduction to the noted authors of our 
country came in 1887, when he attended the convention 
in the interests of International Copyright, held in New York. 
Before Riley spoke, James Russell Lowell, who presided at 
the great banquet, had read “Longing” and ''Aladdins' 
Lamp;” George William Curtis, selections from ‘‘Prue and 
І," Charles Dudley Warner, from “How Betsy and I 
Caught the Bear;” William Dean Howells, from “Our 
Wedding Journey;” Thomas Nelson Page and Harry 
Stilwell Edwards, choice bits from their sketches of Virginia 
and Georgia; and George W. Cable from “Old Creole 
Days." All the famous authors before him had read, 
but Mr. Riley with his characteristic modesty, recited, 
“Thoughts Fer the Discouraged Farmer." Tumultuous 
cheers followed and the scholars of the East knew that a 
poet had come out of the West. Upon the request of Mr. 
Lowell, Mr. Riley for a second recitation, spoke “Nothin' 
to Say" and New York was taken by storm. There was 
wild applause, eyes were full of tears, hearts were beating 
hard, and the occasion was one never to be forgotten. 

The teachers in Mr. Riley's own state delighted to 
honor him in 1905 at their state association where four 
thousand of them were present to hear their poet praised 
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from the lips of distinguished educators, statesmen, poets 
and editors. Mr. Riley's response upon this occasion was 
again in his characteristic modesty; he spoke of his own 
teachers and recited “Old Glory" in a way that touched 
the hearts of his audience. 

More greatly appreciated by Mr. Riley than all other 
honors bestowed upon him were the tributes paid him by 
the school children over the state, upon his birthdays, 
when they recited his poems, sang his songs that have been 
set to music, and wrote him letters. Не wrote letters to 
them upon these occasions. Following is a letter written 
by Mr. Riley upon his birthday, to the children of 
Indianapolis. 


To the School Children of Indianapolis: 


You are conspirators—every one of you, that's what you 
are—you have conspired to inform the general public of my 
birthday, and I am already so old that I want to forget all 
about it. But I will be magnanimous and forgive you, for 
I know that your intent 15 really friendly, and to have such 
friends as you are makes me—don’t care how old Iam! In fact 
it makes те so glad and happy that I feel as absolutely young 
and spry as a very schoolboy—even as one of you—and so to 
all intents I am. 

Therefore let me be with you throughout the long, lovely 
day, and share your mingled joys and blessings with your 
parents and your teachers, and in the words of little Tim 
Cratchit: “God bless us, every one." 

Ever gratefully and faithfully your old friend, 


October 7, 1911. James Wuitcoms RILEY. 


Mr. Riley's generous gift of a library site to the city 
of Indianapolis, is said to have been prompted by his love 
for the children. Surely he could not have thought of a 
kinder thing to do in their honor than to aid so largely in 
providing boys and girls a place where they can go to get 
books and read the best that has been said in the writings 
of the world. 

On July 22, 1916, at his home in lovely Lockerbie Street, 
he passed peacefully into the great Beyond. 


CHARITY DYE. 


I 
POEMS OF PATRIOTISM 


THE SOLDIER 


The Soldier!—meek the title, yet divine: 
Therefore, with reverence, as with wild acclaim, 
We fain would honor an exalted line 
The glorious lineage of the glorious name: 
The Soldier.—Lo, he ever was and is, 
Our Country’s high custodian, by right 
Of patriot blood that brims that heart of his 
With fiercest love, yet honor infinite. 


The Soldier!—Why, the very utterance 
Is music—as of rallying bugles, blent 
With blur of drums and cymbals and the chants 
Of battle-hymns that shake the continent!— 
The thunder-chorus of a world is stirred 
To awful, universal jubilee,— 
Yet ever through it, pure and sweet, are heard 
The prayers of Womanhood, and Infancy. 


Ay, glad and grateful, that in such a cause 

His veins were drained at Freedom’s holy shrine— 
Rechristening the land—as first it was,— 

His blood poured thus in sacramental sign 
Of new baptism of the hallowed name 

“Му Country’’—now on every lip once more 
And blest of God with still enduring fame.— 

This thought even then The Soldier gloried o'er. 


A bridged 
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POEMS OF PATRIOTISM 


Stir all your echoes up, 
O Independence Bell, 

And pour from your inverted cub 
The song we love so well. 


Lift high your happy voice, 
And swing your iron tongue 

Till syllables of praise rejoice 
That never yet were sung. 

Ring in the gleaming dawn 
Of Freedom—T oll the knell 

Of Tyranny, and then ring on, 
O Independence Bell. 


Poems in this and the following sections are used by the kind permission of 
Bobbs-Merrill & Co., from the Biographical Edition, Copyright, 1913 


LIBERTY 
I 


Sing! every bird, to-day! 
Sing for the sky so clear, 
And the gracious breath of the atmosphere 
Shall waft our cares away. 
Sing! sing! for the sunshine free; 
Sing through the land from sea to sea; 
Lift each voice in the highest key 
And sing for Liberty! 


II 


Sing for the arms that fling 
Their fetters in the dust 
And lift their hands in higher trust 
Unto the one Great King; 
Sing for the patriot heart and hand; 
Sing for the country they have planned; 
Sing that the world may understand 
This is Freedom's land! 


IH 


Sing in the tones of prayer, 

Sing till the soaring soul 

Shall float above the world's control 
In Freedom everywhere! 
Sing for the good that is to be, 
Sing for the eyes that are to see 
The land where man at least is free, 

O sing for Liberty! 

Ode from "Liberty." 


I 


In the need that bows us thus, 
America! 

Shape a mighty song for us— 
America! 

Song to whelm a hundred years’ 

Roar of wars and rain of tears 


"Neath a world’s triumphant cheers: 


America! America! 
II 


Lift the trumpet to thy mouth, 


AMERICA 


О Thou, America—Messiah of Nations! 


BARA 


ПІ 


Dying eyes through pitying mists, 
America! 

See the Assassin’s shackled wrists, 
America! 

Patient eyes that turn their sight 

From all blackening crime and blight 

Still toward Heaven's holy light— 


IV 


High o'erlooking sea and land, 
America! 

Trustfully with outheld hand, 
America! 

Thou dost welcome all in quest 

Of thy freedom, peace and rest — 

Every exile is thy guest, 
America! America! 


V 


Thine a universal love, 


America! RAT gen America! 
East and West and North and South— America! America! Thine the cross and crown thereof, 
America! America! 


Call us round the dazzling shrine 

Of the starry old ensign— 

New baptized in blood of thine, 
America! America! 


вһвав 


THE BOY PATRIOT 


I WANT to be a Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 
A Soldier!— 


I want to be a Soldier, with a saber in my hand 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band; 
I want to hear, high overhead, The Old Flag flap her 
wings 
While all the Army, following, in chorus cheers and 
sings; 
I want to hear the tramp and jar 
Of patriots а raillion, 
As gaily dancing off to war 
As dancing a cotillion. 


I want to be a Soldier!— 
Soldier! — 
A Soldier!— 
I want to be а Soldier, with a saber in my hand 
Or a litile carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band. 


Aid us, then, to sing thy worth; 

God hath builded, from thy birth, 

The first nation of the earth— 
America! America! 


I want to see the battle!— 
The battle!— 
The battle!— 


I want to see the battle, and be in it to the end;— 
I want to hear the cannon clear their throats and catch 
the prattle 
Of all the pretty compliments the enemy can send!— 
And then I know my wits will go,—and where I 
shouldn't be— 
Well, there's the spot, in any fight, that you may search 
for me. 
So, when our foes have had their fill, 
Though I’m among the dying, 
To see The Old Flag flying still, 
ГИ laugh to leave her flying! 


1 want to be а Soldier! — 
Soldier! — 
A Soldier! — 
Т want to be a Soldier, with a saber in my hand 
Or a little carbine rifle, or a musket on my shoulder, 
Or just a snare-drum, snarling in the middle of the band. 
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THE NAME OF OLD GLORY 


Old Glory! say, who, 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the gray and the blue,— 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 

With such pride everywhere 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air 

And leap out full-length, as we're wanting you to?— 

Who gave you that name, with the ring of the same 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you?— 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best overhead— 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue!— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory?—say, who— 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner lifted, and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell stlent again. 


H 


Old Glory,—speak out!—we are asking about 

How you happened to “Тауог” a name, so to say, 

That sounds so familiar and careless and gay 

As we cheer it and shout in our wild breezy way— 

We—the crowd, every man of us, calling you that— 

We—Tom, Dick, and Harry—each swinging his hat 

And hurrahing “Old Glory!” like you were our kin, 

When—Lord/—we all know we're as common as sin! 

And yet it just seems like you humor us all 

And waft us your thanks, as we hail you and fall 

Into line, with you over us, waving us on 

Where our glorified, sanctified betters have gone.— 

And this is the reason we're wanting to know— 

(And we're wanting it so/— 

Where our own fathers went we are willing to go)— 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—Oho!— 
Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old flag unfurled with a billowy thrill 
For an tnstant, then wistfully sighed and was still. 


ш 


Old Glory: the story we’re wanting to hear 

Is what the plain facts of your christening were,— 

For your name—just to hear it, 

Repeat it, and cheer it, 'з a tang to the spirit 

As salt as a tear;— 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye 

And an aching to live for you always—or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so, by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrows thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory and why 
Are we thrilled at the name of Old Glory? 


Then the banner leaped, like a sail in the blast, 
And fluitered an audible answer at last. 


IV 


And it spake, with a shake of the voice, and it said;— 


By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars, and their heaven of stars overhead— 
By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple, or flap at the mast, 
Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod,— 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 

и. So I came by the name of Old Glory. 


II 
POEMS FOR THE HOUR 
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THERE IS A NEED. 


There is a need for every ache of pain 
That falls unto our lot. No heart may bleed 
That resignation may not heal again, 

And teach us—there's a need. 


There is a need for every tear that drips 
Adown the face of sorrow. None may heed, 
But weeping washes whiter on the lips 
Our prayers—and there’s a need. 


There is a need for weariness and dearth 

Of all that brings delight. At topmost speed 

Of pleasure sobs may break amid our mirth 
Unheard—and there’s a need. 


There is a need for all the growing load 

Of agony we bear as years succeed; 

For lo, the Master’s footprints in the road 
Before us—There’s a need. 


OUR KIND OF А МАМ 


THE kind of a man for you and me! 

He faces the world unflinchingly, 

And smites, as long as the wrong resists 

With a knuckled faith and force-like fists; 

He lives the life he is preaching of, 

And loves where most is the need of love; 

His voice is clear to the deaf man's ears, 

And his face sublime through the blind man's tears; 
The light shines out where the clouds were dim, 
And the widow's prayer goes up for him; 

The latch is clicked at the hovel door 

And the sick man sees the sun once more, 

And out o'er the barren fields he sees 

Springing blossoms and waving trees, 

Feeling as only the dying may, 

That God's own servant has come that way, 
Smoothing the path as it still winds on 

Through the golden gate where his loved have gone. 


The kind cf a man for me and you! 

However little of worth we do 

He credits full, and abides in trust 

That time will teach us how more is just. 

He walks abroad, and he meets all kinds 

Of querulous and uneasy minds, 

And, sympathizing, he shares the pain 

Of the doubts that rack us, heart and brain; 
And, knowing this, as we grasp his hand, 

We are surely coming to understand! 

He looks on sin with pitying eyes— 

Е’еп as the Lord, since Paradise,— 

Else, should we read, Though our sins should glow 
As scarlet, they shall be white as snow?— 
And, feeling still, with a grief half glad, 

That the bad are as good as the good are bad, 
He strikes straight out for the Right—and he 
Is the kind of a man for you and me! 


DREAM-MARCH 


Wasn't it a funny dream!—perfectly bewild’rin!— 
Last night, and night before, and night before that, 
Seemed like I saw the march о” regiments о’ children, 
Marching to the robin's fife and cricket's rat-ta-tat! 


Lilv-banners overhead, with the dew upon 'em, 

On flashed the little army, as with sword and flame; 
Like the buzz o' bumble-wings, with the honey on 'em. 
Came an eery, cheery chant, chiming as it came:— 


Where go the children? Traveling! Traveling! 
Where go the children, traveling ahead? 

Some go to kindergarten; some go to day-school; 
Some go to night-school; and some go to bed! 


Smooth roads or rough roads, warm or winter weather, 
On go the children. towhead and brown, 

Brave boys and brave girls, rank and file together, 
Marching out of Morning-Land, over dale and down: 


Some go a-gipsying out in country places— 
Out through the orchards, with blossoms on the 
boughs, 


Wild, sweet, and pink and white as their own glad faces; 
And some go, at evening, calling home the cows. 


Wheregothechildren? Traveling! "Traveling! 

Where go the children, traveling ahead? 

Some go to foreign wars, and camps by the fire-light — 
Some go to glory so; and some go to bed! 


Some go through grassy lanes leading to the city— 

Thinner grow the green trees and thicker grows the 
dust; 

Ever, though, to little people any path is pretty 

So it leads to newer lands, as they know it must. 


Some go singing less; some go to list'ning; 

Some go to thinking over ever-nobler themes; 
Some go unhungered, but ever bravely whistling, 
Turning never home again only in their dreams. 


Wheregothechildren? Traveling! Traveling! 
Where go the children, traveling ahead? 

Some go to conquer things; some go to try them; 
Some вс to dream them; and some go to bed! 
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THE PRAYER PERFECT 


Dear Lord! kind Lord! 
Gracious Lord! I pray 

Thou wilt look on а! I love 
Tenderly to-day! 

Weed their hearts of weariness; 
Scatter every care 

Down a wake of angel-wings 
Winnowing the air. 


Bring unto the sorrowing 
All release from pain; 

Let the lips of laughter 
Overflow again; 

And with all the needy 
O divide, I pray, 

This vast treasure of content 
That is mine to-day! 
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THE ABSENCE OF LITTLE WESLEY 


Sence little Wesley went, the place seems all so strange 
and still— 

Му, I miss his yell о” “Сгап”рар” as I'd miss the whip- 
perwill! 

And to think I ust to scold him fer his everlastin’ noise, 

When I on’y rickollect him as the best o’ little boys! 

I wisht a hunderd times a day ‘at he’d come trompin’ in, 

And all the noise he ever made was twic't as loud ag'in!— 

It 'u'd seem like some soft music played on some fine 
instrument, 

’Longside о’ this loud lonesomeness, sence little Wesley 
went! 


Of course the clock don’t tick no louder than it ust to do— 

Yit now they's times it 'pears like it 'u'd bu'st itse'f in 
two! 

And let a rooster, suddent-like, crow som'ers clos't 
around, ж. 

And seem 75 ef, mighty nigh it, it 'u'd lift me off the 
ground! 

And same with all the cattle when they bawl around the 
bars, 

In the red о’ airly morning, er the dusk and dew 
and stars, | 

When the neighbers' boys 'at passes never stop, but jes’ 
go on, 

A-whistling’ kind о’ to theirse'v's—sence little Wesley's 
gone! 


And then, o' nights, when Mother's settin' up oncom- 
mon late, 

A-bilin' pears er somepin', and I set and smoke and wait, 

Те! the moon out through the winder don't look bigger'n 
a dime, 

And things keep gittin' stiller—stiller—stiller all the 
time,— 

I've ketched myse'f a-wishin' like—as I clumb on the 
cheer 

To wind the clock, as I hev done fer more'n fifty year— 

A-wishin' 'at the time hed come fer us to go to bed, 

With our last prayers, and our last tears, sence little 
Wesley's dead! 


THOUGHTS TO REMEMBER 


You have more'n likely noticed, 
When you didn't when you could, 

That jes’ the thing you didn't do 
Was jes’ the thing you should. 
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First and best of earthly joys, 
I like little girls and boys: 
Which of all do I like best? 
Why, the one that’s happiest. 


* жжжжж 
To attain the highest good 
Of true man and womanhood, 


Simply do your honest best— 
God with joy will do the rest. 


эе. 


IH 
POEMS CHILDREN LOVE 


—......................... ЗАРА Се === 
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A BOY’S MOTHER 


My mother she’s so good to me, 
Ef I was good as I could be, 
I couldn't be as good—no sir!— op 


Can’t any boy be good as her! Fa % 
rs | 
с 


She loves me when I'm glad er sad; ' 
She loves me when I'm good er bad; - 
An’, what’s a funniest thing, she says КА 
She loves me when she punishes. 


I don't like her to punish me.— 
That don’t hurt,—but it hurts to see 
Her cryin'.—Nen 1 cry; an’ nen 
We both cry an’ be good again. 


She loves me when she cuts an’ sews 
My little cloak an’ Sund’y clothes; 
An’ when my Pa comes home to tea, 
She loves him most as much as me. 


She laughs an’ tells him all 1 said, 

Ап’ grabs me up an’ pats my head; 

Ап’ [ hug ker, an’ hug my Pa 

An’ love him purt’ nigh as much as Ma. 


A LIFE-LESSON 


There! little girl; don't cry! 
They have broken your doll, I know; 
And your tea-set blue, 
And your play-house, too, 
Are things of long ago; 
But childish troubles will soon pass by.— 
There! little girl; don't cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your slate, I know; 
And the glad, wild ways 
Of your schoolgirl days 
Are things of the long ago; 
But life and love will soon come by.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


There! little girl; don’t cry! 
They have broken your heart, 1 know; 
And the rainbow gleams 
Of your youthful dreams 
Are things of the long ago; 
But the heaven holds all for which you sigh.— 
There! little girl; don’t cry! 


THE BROOK-SONG 


Little brook! Little brook! 
You have such a happy look— 
Such a very merry manner, as you swerve and curve 
and crook— . 
And your ripples, one by one, 
Reach each other’s hands and run 
Like laughing little children in the sun! 


Little brook, sing to me: 
Sing about a bumblebee 
That tumbles from а Шу-БеП and grumbled mumblingly 
Because he wet the film 
Of his wings, and had to swim, 
While the water-bugs raced round and laughed at him! 


Little brook—sing a song 
Of a leaf that sailed along 
Down the golden-braided center of your current s vift 
and strong, 
And a dragon-fly that lit 
On the tilting rim of it, 
And rode away and wasn’t scared a bit. 


And sing—how oft in glee 
Came a truant boy like me, 
Who loved to lean and listen to your lilting melody, 
Till the gurgle and refrain 
Of your music in his brain 
Wrought a happiness as keen to him as pain. 


Little brook—laugh and leap! 
Do not let the dreamer weep: 
ЭШЕ him all the songs of summer till he sink in softest 
sleep; 
And then sing soft and tow 
Through his dreams of long ago— 
Sing back to him the rest he used to know! 


СКАММУ . THE CIRCUS-DAY PARADE 
Granny’s come to our house, Í, | Қ The Circus!—The Circus!—The throb of the drums, 
And ho! my lawzy-daisy! (A) And the blare of the horns, as the Band-wagon comes; 
All the children round the place = The clash and the clang of the cymbals that beat, 
Is ist a-runnin’ crazy! | As the glittering pageant winds down the long street! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, > 
And fetched a pie for Nanny, In the Circus parade there is glory clean down 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack From the first spangled horse to the mule of the Clown, 
That runs to kiss their Granny! With the gleam and the glint and the glamour and glare 
Of the days of enchantment all glimmering there! 
Lucy Ellen’s in her lap, — e 
27 And Wade and Silas Walker x` Y And there are the banners of silvery fold 
T Both's a ridin' on her foot, DAS Caressing the winds with their fringes of gold, 
“| And 'Pollos оп the rocker; 51 | And their high-lifted standards, with spear-tips aglow, 
443 And Marthy’s twins, from Aunt Marinn's, | 1 And the helmeted knights that go riding below. 
| 


There's the Chariot, wrought of some marvelous shell 


47% And little Orphant Annie, 
| All's a-eatin’ gingerbread 


| And giggle-un at Granny! We The Sea gave to Neptune, first washing it well 
х 25 With its fabulous waters of gold, till it gleams 


Tells us all the fairy tales 
Ever thought er wundered— 
And 'bundance o' other stories— 
Bet she knows a hunderd!— 

Bob's the one fer “Whittington,” 
And “Golden Locks” fer Fanny! 
Hear 'em laugh and clap their hands, 

Listenin' at Granny! 


“Jack the Giant-Killer" 's good; 
And “Bean-stalk” 's another!— 
So's the one of ‘‘Cinderell’ " 
And her old godmother;— 
That-un's best of all the rest— 
Bestest one of any,— 
Where the mices scampers home 
Like we runs to Granny! 


Granny's come to our house, 
Ho! my lawzy-daisy! 
АП the children round the place 
Is ist a-runnin' crazy! 
Fetched a cake fer little Jake, 
An fetched a pie fer Nanny, 
And fetched a pear fer all the pack 
That runs to kiss their Granny! 


Like the galleon rare of an Argonaut’s dreams. 


And the Elephant, too, (with his undulant stride 
That rocks the high throne of a king in his pride), 
That in jungles of India shook from his flanks 
The tigers that leapt from the Jujubee-banks. 


Here's the long, ever-changing, mysterious line 
Of the Cages, with hints of their glories divine 
From the barred little windows, cut high in the rear 
Where the close-hidden animals’ noses appear. 


Here’s the Pyramid-car, with its splendor and flash, 
And the Goddess on high, in a hot-scarlet sash 

And a pen-wiper skirt!—O the rarest of sights 

Is this “Queen of the Air” in cerulean tights! 


Then the far-away clash of the cymbals, and then 
The swoon of the tune ere it wakens again 

With the capering tones of the gallant cornet 
That go dancing away ina mad minuet. 


The Circus!—The Circus—The throb of the drums, 
And the blare of the horns, as the Band-wagon comes; 
The clash and the clang of the cymbals that beat, 

As the glittering pageant winds down the long street. 
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THE MAN IN THE MOON 
+! п Raggedy Мап, оп а hot afternoon: 


у! 
Sakes! 
What а lot o' mistakes 
Some little folks makes on The Man in the Moon! 
But people that’s be’n up to see him, like me, 
And calls on him frequent and intimuttly, 
Might drop a few facts that would interest you 
Clean! 
Through! 
If you wanted ’em to— 
Some actual facts that might interest you! 


O The Man in the Moon has a crick in his back; 
Whee! 
Whimm! 
Ain’t you sorry for him? 
And a mole on his nose that is purple and black; 
And his eyes are so weak that they water and run 
If he dares to dream even he looks at the sun,— 
Бопе has dreams of stars, as the doctors advise— 


Eyes! 
But isn't he wise— ? 
To jes’ dream of stars, as the doctors advise? 


And The Man in the Moon has a boil on his ear— 
Whee! 
Whing! 
What a singular thing! 
I know! but these facts are authentic, my dear,— 
There’s a boil on his ear; and a corn on his chin— 
He calls it a dimple—but dimples stick in— 
Yet it might be a dimple turned over, you know! 
Whang! 
Ho! 
Why certainly so!— 
It might be a dimple turned over, you know! 


And The Man in the Moon has a rheumatic knee— 
Gee! 
Whizz! 
What a pity that is! 


And WE toes have worked round where his heels ought 
to be— 
So whenever he wants to go North he goes South, 
And comes back with porridge-crumbs all round his 
mouth, 
And he brushes them off with a Japanese fan, 
Whing! 
Whann! 
What a marvelous man! 
What a very remarkably marvelous man! 


peus Man in the Moon, sighed The Raggedy Man, 
Its! 
So! 
Sul lonesome, you know,— 
Up there by hisse'f sence creation began!— 
'That when I call on him and then come away, 
He grabs me and holds me and begs me to stay,— 
Till—Well! if it wasn't fer Jimmy-cum-Jim, 
Dadd! 
Limb! 
I'd go pardners with him— 
Jes’ jump my job here and be pardners with him! 


OLD MAN WHISKERY-WHEE-KUM-WHEEZE 


OLD Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze 
Lives 'way up in the leaves o' trees. 

An' wunst I slipped up-stairs to play 

In Aunty's room, while she 'uz away; 
An' I clumbed up in her cushion-chair 
An' ist peeked out o' the winder there; 
An’ there I saw—wite out in the trees— 
Old Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze! 


An' Old Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze 
Would bow an' bow, with the leaves in the breeze, 
An' waggle his whiskers an' raggledy hair, 

An' bow to me in the winder there! 

Ап’ I'd peek out, an’ Бе’ peek in 

An’ waggle his whiskers an’ bow ag'in, 

Ist like the leaves 'u’d wave in the breeze— 

Old Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze! 


An’ Old Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze, 
Seem-like, says to me: “See my bees 
A-bringin' my dinner? An’ see my сир 

О’ locus’-blossoms they’ve plum filled up?” 
An’ “ Um-yum, honey!" wuz last he said, 

An’ waggled his whiskers an’ bowed his head; 
Ап" I yells, “Gimme some, won't you please, 
Old Man Whiskery-Whee-Kum-Wheeze?” 


ГУ 
PROGRAMS 


SUGGESTIVE PROGRAMS FOR OBSERVANCE OF 
RILEY DAY 


1. School in concert, 


“Thine a universal love, 

America.! 

Thine the cross and crown thereof, 
America! 

Aid us, then, to sing thy worth: 

God hath builded, from thy birth, 

The first nation of the earth— 
America!” 


2. Song by the school ты America» 


3. Short paper, Riley's Patriotism. 


(Consult the poems in the group Poems of Patriotism 
and as many others as you can.) 


4. Recitation, “The Boy Patriot.” 
Vocal solo, “The Messiah of Nations"... Sousa. 


Selections from poems read by the teacher. Read 
portions or the whole of the following: 
“Liberty.” 
“Soldiers Here To-Day.” 
“Тһе Quest of the Fathers." 
“To the Boy with a Country." 


7. Responsive exercises from Riley, "Who Bides His 
Time.” 


Teacher or older pupil: 


Who bides his time and day by day 
Faces defeat full patiently, 

And lifts a mirthful roundelay, 
However poor his fortunes be,— 
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10. 


Song, "Billy and His Drum"... 2 
School in concert, “A Perfect Prayer"... Riley. 


Class: 


He will not fail in any qualm 

Of poverty—the paltry dime 

It will grow golden in his palm, 
Who bides his time. 


Teacher: 


Who bides his time—he tastes the swect 
Of honey in the saltest tear; 
And though he fares with slowest feet, 


Class: 


Joy runs to meet him, drawing near; 

The birds are heralds of his cause; 

And like a never-ending rhyme, 

The roadsides bloom in his applause, 
Who bides his time. 


Teacher: 


Who bides his time, and fevers not 
In the hot race that none achieves, 


Class: 


Shall wear cool-wreathen laurel, wrought 
With crimson berries in the leaves; 
And he shall reign a goodly king, 
And sway his hand o’er every clime, 
With peace writ on his signet-ring, 

Who bides his time. 


An account of the Riley Ambulance. 


(Consult the daily newspapers of recent date.) 


Riley. 


America. 
Riley. 


Sonesbystheliscliool 2-2. 
Recitation, “Our Kind of a Мапа”... 


Short paper, Riley's Love of Nature. 


(Mention some of the things the poet admires in 
nature, and prove your statements by lines from his 
poems. Mention some of the haunts tenderly spoken 


of by the poet.) 


Vocal solo, “There Is Ever a Song Somewhere.” 


Recitation by the small children, “The Circus-Day 
Parade.” 


(Have the children act the parts as they recite the 
poem.) 


Selections from Riley's dialect poems read by the 
teacher. Read one or more from the following: 


“Griggsby’s Station.” 

“Little Orphant Annie.” 

“The Raggedy Man.” 

“Г Got to Face Mother To-Day.” 


Program II 


7. Responsive exercise, “Let Something Good Be Said.” 


(Have each row or class recite a stanza, the whole 
school joining in the refrain.) 


8. Recitation, “The Manin the Моп” Riley. 

9. Vocal solo, “There Little Girl Don't Cry"... Sobieski. 

105” Song уе 5с 001 КЕ а Indiana. 
A SUGGESTION 


Encourage the older pupils to compose appreciative 
couplets or verses similar to the following: 


“Your songs like dews upon the grass 
Have brought a miracle to pass, 
To stud our lives with gems of thought, 
We love you for the songs you've brought.” 
From a school girl. 


Or, 


“When Riley-Day comes slippen' round 
And punkins ripe lay on the ground, 
I feel as if I'd like to send 
Some poetry to a dear old friend.” 


From a school boy to Mr. Riley on his birthday in October, 1913. 
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AWAY 


I CAN not say, and I will not say 
That he is dead.—He is just away! 


With a cheery smile, and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land, 


And left us dreaming how very fair 
It needs must be, since he lingers there. 


And you—O you, who the wildest yearn 
For the old-time step and the glad return,— 


Think of him faring on, as dear 
In the love of There as the love of Here. 


ЕТ. WAYNE PRINTING СО. FT. WAYNE, IND. 
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